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~ NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Russta has definitively resumed her stand on the Menschikoff ul- 
timatum ; and we of England seem now to have arrived at that 
issue which we contemplated as a possibility two months ago *—to 
be upon the eve of a great war, which may last long, and involve 
vicissitudes for thrones, states, and institutions; or upon the eve 
of a great dishonour, not less destructive in its essential conse- 
quences. By her recent acts, Russia shows that the Conference at 
Vienna was a dramatic entertainment, to amuse Europe while 
she prosecuted her designs: it follows, that the parties to the 
Conference must have been either dupes or accomplices. One 
appears to have been an accomplice; the others were dupes. 

ese new acts of Russia are embodied in two despatches, signed 
by Count Nesselrode, and addressed to the representatives of the 
Four Powers, in the form of a separate circular to each. The 
first represents, in effect, that the other Powers were not invited 
to give their offices, and it is a great condescension on the part 
of sia to listen to them; that they, as the allies of Turkey, 
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to present a final proposition; and that if Turkey be suffered to 
object, Russia is released, and free to act as before. The second 
despatch declares an interpretation of the Vienna note which would 
render it substantially a ratification of Prince Menschikoff’s de- 
mand for a Russian protectorate of Christians in Turkey, with a 
recognition of immunities as obtained by the solicitude of the Em- 
perors and confirmed by the Sultans ; and upon that demand Russia 
still insists, refusing to listen to anything more, except the absolute 
acceptance of the note by Turkey. 

According to probable accounts, there has been some difference 
in the mode of presenting these circulars: they were to be read to 
the Ministers of the Four Powers, but a copy was to be left with 
the Minister of Austria alone. The conduct of Austria justifies 
this separate treatment. Objecting, it is said, to the draught of a 
note proposed by M. Drouyn de Lhuys, as not sufficiently urging 
Turkey to accept the Vienna note, Austria has withdrawn from 
the joint action. It now appears that the Conference was intended 
as an instrument for securing to Russia that object which she had 
tried to attain through Prince Menschikoff; and as soon as the 
Conference ceases to serve that purpose, Austria, who had assisted 
in getting it up, abandons it. Her position is unhappy : between, 
not two, but many fires, she naturally desired quietude above all 





suffered herself to be in appearance, if not in fact, the hypocritical 
tool of Russia. The two Emperors were to meet at Olmiitz 
yesterday ; perhaps, as the game of acting separately is unmasked, 
arrange, without further circumventions, that partition of the 
Turkish territory which was contemplated long ago. 
. It is an alternative, we say, of war or dishonour. Hitherto the 
insults of Russia have only reached us through Turkey: now 
England is slighted in her own representative, and the insult is 
direct. We have sent a fleet to Besika Bay, to maintain that 
which we declared and still declare to be the right: is the fleet now 
to be withdrawn, the right undefended ? That course would involve 
something more than a titular,dishonour. 
acknowledgment that henceforward Russia may dictate with 
absolute authority to foreign states—define her own sovereign 
claims over independent governments, and seize territory at 
her own will and pleasure: and if it be Moldavia, why not Con- 
stantinople; if Constantinople, why not any other? Each state 
in Europe would then be held in fee under the Czar, or by his 
it sufferance. Is that England’s choice ? 

The electric telegraph makes Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, even 
at this stage, propose, as a means of escaping the difficulty, a new 
. laration "—that the Vienna note does not contain the dangers 
seen in it by the Porte. But if it be so, after the interpretation 


* See Spectator of 16th July, page 679. 








impressed with all that was necessary to Aer honour, were bound | 


things ; and, a slave to expediency instead of principle, she has | 


It would involve the | 








- upon that document by Russia, the same declaration might 
ave been made respecting the Menschikoff ultimatum, and we 
might have been saved all the suspense, the turmoil, the cost, and 
the cant of these “ negotiations” and their accessories. The course 
taken has been as well calculated as if it had been planned by Rus- 
sia to evoke that Mussulman fanaticism in the subjects of the Sultan 
which has added to the difficulties of the Porte,—that Saracenic 
impatience for battle which has supplied a recent pretext, as spe- 
cious as it is unfair, for treating the contest as one between the 
Crescent and the Cross, and thus exciting Christian prejudices 
against Turkey. No such declaration as that ngutel to Lord 
Stratford will now serve: it is impossible to our Government, 
whose representative has this week declared at Greenock “ the sa- 
cred duty of England.” 

There is but one declaration fit for the occasion now. Russia is 
on her way to Constantinople ; and the declaration wanted is, that 
her march must be stopped. At least, we must have done with 
treacherous negotiations. Russia has disqualified herself for ne- 
gotiating, by her own avowal. Austria has shown how she repays 
trust; and it is difficult to understand how any relations with 
those essentially hostile powers can repay the cost of maintaining 
the embassies at Vienna and St. Petersburg. 

If Russia choose war, then, the consequences be on her and her 
allies: for on them assuredly, more than on us, will those conse- 
quences fall. If they call forth war, England is not bound again 
| to join in defending alien potentates against the results of their own 
| misrule—dangers which never threatened her. We view war as a 

great calamity; but although it is we who detest war most in pros- 
| pect, we have never flinched from it in action, and we know well 
that its worst evils are not for us. We have no Poland, no Hun- 
gary, no Italy; no “St. Petersburg party,” anxious for a new 
régime, with hopes to be stimulated by a chance of obtaining it; no 
ambitious officers, conscious that the army is more powerful than 
a government in the gay capital of a disjointed empire; no military 
| adventurers trained to abjure patriotism, and ready enough to ex- 
change commissions for possible principalities when crowns are in 
the market. On the contrary, compact, strong in material power, 
at peace with all the world save the lawless desecrators of peace, 
recent manifestations have shown that, if the stern necessity should 
come upon us, we need but the opportunity to prove that English- 
men have not lost the old spirit. 

















The acknowledged spread of the cholera has called forth the full 
activity of such machinery as we possess for sanitary purposes. 
The Board of Health has issued its notifications, directing local 
authorities what they may do under existing statutes, and instruct- 
ing local officers in their duties. The difficulty felt in obeying these 
instructions is, either that their suggestions are not perfectly intel- 
ligible, or that they direct duties to be performed without convey- 
ing the requisite power. They instruct the Boards of Guardians 
to do a variety of things, for which the medical officer is pointed 
out as the proper instrument; but in many instances the very 
form of the instruction implies an admission that there is no exist- 
| ing authority to enforce or even sanction the duties in question. 
| Perceiving this defect in the machinery, the Morning Post suggests 
' that two or three special Commissioners should be appointed in 
every place to carry out the requisite precautions and palliatives : 
but who is to give the Commissioners ‘heir authority ? 

It must not be overlooked, that the Board of Health is an im- 
| perfect department; deliberately kept so, and not yet remodelled 

according to the supposed intention of Ministers. The cholera is 
| come upon us before we have provided ourselves with a proper 

machinery for dealing with it. This may have the advantage of 
| making us think seriously as to the duty of preparing for such 
| contingencies in future. At present, the best thing we can do is 
| to exert ourselves. Each man, as the head of a family, can do his 
| best to render his own house healthy; as a neighbour, to incite or 
| assist others; as a parishioner, to urge the local officers; and if he 
be an office-bearer, to do all that local influence and the law will 
permit him to do. 


| 





The appearance of Lord John Russell at Greenock is regarded 
| with the more interest in this autumn quiet, since he is still looked 
upon as practically the active spirit of the Ministry; and his 
speech is received as a Ministerial declaration. It makes, indeed, 
| no new disclosure. Lord John dilates upon work still to be done, 
in sanitary reform, in education, in extending our liberties, and also 
in maintaining “the sacred duty of England’’ abroad; but he 
tells us nothing specific with regard to the measures of next 
| session. So to speak, all he announces is that the heart of the 
Ministry is still in the right place: a satisfactory assurance as 
times go, especially since the recess prevents our enjoying the 
occasional reports of Ministers upon their own condition. 
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Trade continues to bear the ferment which has been more usual, 
of late, in the political world. The wages contest proceeds; and 
although the upward tide has now begun to beat against the tide- 
wall which must arrest its progress, still the pressure from below 
continues unabated, and commercial men have an increasing difli- 
culty to avoid making leeway in the stream. 

The prosperity which they lately enjoyed in such calm is now 
acknowledged by the agricultural interest; which is literally get- 
ting up its steam, quite to the satisfaction of Mr. Mechi, the theo- 
retical agriculturist of Leadenhall Street. There is still, no doubt, 
much to be done before all Hertfordshire come up to the Mechi 
level. The five horses to the plough are still the “special bur- 
den” on land, which he advises them to replace by the steam- 
plough, and so to save ten millions a year—double the Malt-tax, 
instead of half of it. 


Che Cunrt. 

Tue Queen has spent the week in her usual drives and excursions about 
Balmoral. On Sunday last her Majesty and Prince Albert dined at Aber- 
geldie with the Duchess of Kent. Lord Palmerston is the Minister at 
present in attendance. Count Alexander Mensdorff, the Marquis of Aber- 
corn, and Sir Edwin Landseer, have been the only guests of any note. 

On Friday the 16th, the Queen witnessed the Highland games at Brae- 
mar. 


A local paper tells a pleasant story. A cottage near the Royal resi- 
dence took fire on Friday evening: there was some alarm, but means to 
quench the fire were quickly organized, 

“* We are assured by a spectator,” says the Aberdeen Herald, “ that when 
a line of men was formed to convey water to the burning pile from the river, 
Prince Albert at once took a position, and continued working steadily 
throughout shoulder to shoulder with a sturdy Highlandman. The Prince 
of Wales and Prince Alfred were also actively engaged; while her Majesty 
stood by the whole time, and gave such directions as she thought would tend 
to assuage the fire ; seemingly deeply interested by the efforts of the men to 
save their clothes-chests, in which many of them had considerable sums of 
money.” 

No damage was done to the new buildings. 


Che Aletropalis. 

At the meeting of the Court of Common Council, on Thursday, the 
most interesting part of the proceedings was the passing of a resolution to 
congratulate the Lord Mayor on his escape from the accident on the 
Great Northern Railway; a compliment which he suitably acknow- 
ledged. 

There is a talk in the City of some “stir” on the day for electing the 
Lord Mayor; not to oppose Alderman Sidney, but to express public feel- 
iug on the subject of elections to the office of Sheriif. 

The list of voters for the City of London was revised on Tuesday. The 
Conservatives made 1536 objections, the Liberals 288. From the list of 
the Livery the Liberals expunged 230, the Conservatives 21. 
sion of.the householders’ list is not yet concluded. 

The annual orations by the students of Christ’s Ilospital were de- 
livered on Wednesday—St. Matthew's Day. The leading subjects were, 
as usual, the Royal Hospital itself and its founder Edward the Sixth. 
The old hall, enlivened by the joyous and queerly-dressed boys of the 
school, presented a picturesque scene. ‘The orations referred with feel- 
ing to the death of the late Head Master, Dr. Rice. 

The Hospital for Consumption at Brompton has had its funds aug- 
mented by the splendid gift of 15,000/. under the will of the late Mr. John 
M‘Cullan, of Bedford Place. 





In London, workpeople in several trades are making movements for an 
advance of wages. The carpenters employed at the Reform Club have 
struck for 6d. a day increase. The bricklayers persist in partial strikes; 
the masters being deserted one by one. Several of the small masters have 
been compelled to yield. The bricklayers’ labourers have returned to 
work, failing to get a rise from 18s. to 21s.a week. The lamplighters 
and the bakers have also failed in their attempt to get higher wages. The 
basketmakers, demanding 10 per cent, have partially failed, but some 
shops have conceded the rise. ‘The brass and iron founders are conspiring 
for a 10 per cent advance. Of the girls employed as seamstresscs and 
slop-workers, many have suddenly left London and turned hop-pickers in 
Kent and Sussex; while the masters widely placard London with offers 
of “constant employment at good wages” to every description of needle- 
workers. 

At the Central Criminal Court, on Wednesday, Edward Butler, a labourer, 


was tried for attempting to drown John Thomas, mate of a steamer, at 
North Woolwich. While drunk, at night, Butler wantonly pitched Thomas 


had no right to let a drunken man get into the carriages at all, more parti- 
cularly a part where he could have access to the machinery upon which the 
safety of the train depended: he should punish the prisoner more for his 
yee he than for the act, and should sentence him to one month's im. 
prisonment in Newgate. 

Samuel Ellan, the man who forged an indorsement to a post-bill for 302,, 
which he seems to have obtained at the Bank by a trick, was convicted of 
the forgery. He was sentenced, under the new law, to four years of “ penal 
servitude.” 


The inquest on the four persons killed by the fall of the house in the 
Strand was resumed on Monday. Mr. Stanford, an architect and surveyor, 
stated that he happened (standing in the open gateway) to notice on the 
day before the accident what was going on in the Strand; he thought the 
workmen were digging too low, and endangering Mr. Thompson's house, 
He saw no jack-shores; the excavation was so badly done that no shori 
would have rendered the wall safe. He went to Mr. Phillips, cle 
Duke of Norfolk's surveyor, and represented to him that the house ought to 
be underpinned ; Mr. Phillips replied that the shoring rendered the building 
safe. Shrimpnell, a carpenter, declared that there weve jack-shores, Mr, 
Sidney Smirke, the architect, spoke to the competency of Rowe, the foreman 
of the works: the Jury said they were satisfied on that point. Mr. Cove, a 
clerk conversant with building, deposed that he told Mr. Thompson six 
months ago that the house was in danger. Ife considered that the lower 
part of the house should have been “ needled ’’—iron pins inserted from the 
shores through the wall; and the house should have been supporte’ inter- 
nally from floor to floor. A labourer employed at the work stated that an 
excavation was made alongside the house 51 feet long and 10 deep. He cut 
underneath the wall in three places, to see what was the foundation, Mr, 
Angel, the district surveyor, said that he had pronounced the wall of Mr, 
Thompson’s house good enough for those premises, but that a new wall must 





| be built against it to support the structure about to be raised for Messrs, 


| Smith and Son. 





The revi- | 


| fitted for his post. 1 i ; 
| station-master to shunt the luggage-train when he did, surely he would not 


Mr. Angel had not visited the place for some days before 
the disaster, as he had not received any notice that actual building was to 
commence. He expects to receive notice when building is proceeding; but 
if he knew that works were going on, he would inspect them though he had 
received no notice. 

A Juror—‘'Is not the district surveyor bound to attend from time to time 
to watch the progress of the works?” Witness—‘“*I did not think Chat my 
duties had commenced until the works were begun. I think the district 
surveyor has not any jurisdiction as to the taking down of houses or digging 
out the ground.” 

A Juror—“ If you had visited the place a day or two before and saw the 
state of it, would you have the power to give orders _to have it made more 
secure?” Witness—‘“If I saw anything of the kind, I would feel it to be my 
duty to give directions to have it made secure.” ... . If the builder were 
irregular, witness should serve him with an cight-and-forty hours’ notice to 
cure it. If he did not comply with that notice, witness had to give intima- 
tion to the official referees ; and if they thoughta breach of the act had been 
committed, it was their duty to inquire into it, and make an award before 
anything could be done. A building, however unsafe to the public, could 
not be touched by any process of law until after fourteen days. 

The inquest was again adjourned for a week. 

Pardington and Woods, the driver and stoker on the Great Northern Rail- 
way, were reéxamined by the Clerkenwell Magistrate on Tuesday. No more 
witnesses were examined. Mr. Rawlings addressed the Magistrate at great 
length for the accused. Te urged that the wrong men—the less culpable— 
were placed at the bar, while those more worthy of blame had been called 
as witnesses against them. How was it that the coal-train was shunted at 
a dangerous moment? why did it break down at Colney Hutch? Woods 
was placed on an express-engine though not an experienced fireman. The 
head guard had to sort parcels, instead of looking out for signals. The elec- 
tric telegraph had not been used to ascertain if the line was clear before 
starting the express-train. The Hornsey station-master was not properly 
If the Magistrate thought it wrong and culpable in the 


commit the driver and stoker>? Mr. Clarkson, who appeared for the Rail 
way Company, frequently interrupted Mr. Rawlings: he was merely assail- 
ing the management of the line, not showing that the prisoners had not 
been guilty of the matter charged. Mr. Tyrwhitt intimated, that the argu- 


' ments used by Mr. Rawlings might be urged before a jury, and it might 


perhaps be shown that the signals were insufficient; but he thought that 
sufficient had been shown to warrant his sending the men for trial; accept- 
ing bail, however, for their appearance. 

The Coroner’s Jury pronounced a verdict of “ Wilful murder’ against 
James Hays; and the Hammersmith Magistrate has committed him for the 


| murder of his wife. 


over the side-rail; the mate caught a lower rail, and then Butler tried to | 


make him quit his hold, in which case he would have fallen into deep water. 
The master came to his aid, and the mate was saved. The Jury acquitted 
the prisoner, as they did not believe he intended to murder Thomas. Sub- 
sequently he pleaded guilty to a charge of common assault; and he was sent 
to prison for a year. 

Sarah Liepman was convicted of endeavouring to conceal the birth of her 
illegitimate infant. This is the case where it was at first supposed the child 
had been burnt to death on a fire; but a surgeon now expressed his belief 
that the infant was not born alive or full-grown. He said that the prisoner is 
subject to hysterics. The Jury recommended her to mercy on account of her 
infirmities. 

John Youard, a lad of fourteen, formerly a page to Dr. Kahn, the proprie- 
tor of the Anatomical Museum, was convicted of feloniously accusing his 
master of a hideous crime, with intent to extort 100/. The case was very 
clearly made out. Mr. Baron Martin sentenced the young reprobate to 
transportation for life. 

Thomas Swift pleaded guilty to applying a break to a carriage on the Black- 
wall Railway, by which he endangered the safety of the passengers in a train. 
While intoxicated, he improperly got into a break-van at Blackwall, and 
three times heerewed down the break. It appeared that when other car- 

[ ilway people allow passengers to get into the break-vans. 
to mercy by the prosecutors. The Recorder said, he 
done no more than they were bound to do in re- 
as they were as much to blame as he was. They 








Che Provinces. 


The Barnstaple election inquiry has been concluded. The Commis- 
sioners sat sixteen days, and examined more than four hundred witnesses. 
There are 262 freemen in the borough ; of these 140 were proved to have 
been bribed. The householders number 510, and of these 110 were 
bribed. The general price for Conservative votes was 6/.—sometimes 
reaching as high as 10/.; and for votes split with one of the Liberal can- 
didates 2/. 10s. and 3/. were paid. The gross amount spent by the Con- 
servatives was 24002.; by Lord Ebrington 600/. 

A public meeting to consider “ the Eastern question ” was held in the 
Town-hall of Sheffield on Tuesday evening. The requisition for the 


| meeting had been signed by about 140 persons, amongst them Mr. Over- 


end, Deputy-Lieutenant for the West Riding. Several resolutions de- 
nouncing the conduct of Russia in very “ strong”’ language were ; 
and a memorial to Lord Clarendon concluded with this passage— _ 

“Your memorialists therefore pray that the British Government will take 
prompt and decisive measures to cause the immediate 20 pe of the Da- 
nubian Principalities; to make Russia bear all the expefses consequent 0B 
her lawless proceedings; and to prevent her again outraging justice and in- 
ternational law.” . P 

There was some talk of “a subscription for Kossuth,” but nothing was 
done towards it. 


Practical agriculture was almost the only topic discussed after on | 
on Wednesday at Watford, by the members of the Ierts Agricultu 
Association. The annual exhibition of stock took place during the day, 
and was pronounced “ excellent.” In the absence of the Earl of Essex, 
Mr. R. Clutterbuck presided at the evening feast; and in a short spee ; 
referring to Sir Bulwer Lytton and the other County Members, he praise 
their “ consistency of principle” as remarkable in “ these days 
of political weathercocks.” Mr. Mechi was one of the guests, and 
a speech referring to the late improvements in agriculture. He gladly 
noted the increased use of steam-engines: Ae was thought crazy when be 
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for the farmers around. Steam-ploughs should also come into use; and 


if their means we could reduce the cost of ploughing to 10s. an acre, 


agriculture would gain “ something like 10,000,000/, sterling.” 


They had come down from London to that meeting with the power of 150 


horses contained in a piece of machinery not longer than an ordinary table ; 
and if they could concentrate such a mighty power in so small a space and 
so small a weight, surely that was something which might be applied to the 
benefit of agriculture. As an honest man, he intended, so long as it pleased 
God to spare him, to tell the agriculturists of their faults. His balance- 
sheet may have been right or may have been wrong, and he maintained 
that it was right; but, whether he was right or wrong, that did not affect 
the great principle of agricultural progression, 


The Commissioners for inquiring into the local burdens on shipping 
yisited Sunderland and Stockton at the close of last week. The chief 
local burdens on the Sunderland and Tees shipping are those exacted by 
the Newcastle Trinity House, which claims the right of prima, of ap- 
pointing pilots, and of levying tolls for the maintenance of the harbour- 
lights of the Tyne. The Sunderland and Tees shipping is also taxed by 
the Harbour Commissioners of Ramsgate, Dover, Bridlington, and Whit- 
by—harbours of no service t» the shipping of the North. The attention 
of the Commissioners was called to the existence of a ‘* Russian Company,” 
having a monopoly of trade with Archangel, Petersburg, and two other 
ports in the Baltic. Noone but a member of the Company can import 
goods from these ports without the payment of dues—3d. per ton on hemp, 
and on other goods in proportion, It requires a payment of three guineas 
to become a member of the Company; and the money thus obtained is 
applied in support of an English church in St. Petersburg. 

The Preston strike continues, and is well supported by the operatives 
at work in the town and neighbourhood. The working hands in Preston 
contributed 213/. last week in support of the hands “on strike,” and 
Stockport and Blackburn have sent 1002. each in aid of the movement. 
The funds are distributed weekly among the men on strike ; 6s. per head 
being given to the weavers, winders, and loomers; and 3s. per head to 
tenters. ‘The operatives attempted an open-air mecting after sunset on 
Monday, but were prevented by the Magistrates, and had to meet in the 
Temperance Hall. ‘The workmen's committee have earnestly advised the 
men to keep the peace: in future none of the common fund will be ex- 
pended for the defence of operatives tried for illegal acts. 

The Manchester weavers are still “out,” but their funds are getting 
low. They can now afford but 10d. a week to cach man out of work. 
The strike of the fustian-dyers seems equally unsuccessful: 1200 struck 
work, but the masters have hired 852 fresh hands, and the number 
is increasing every week. ‘The strike has now lasted for eleven wecks. 
A great deal of bitterness has been aroused, and personal outrages have 
occurred: on Monday a large paving-stone was flung at Mr. Crabtree, 
a master dyer; and the son of one of the dyers at work was fiercely as- 
saulted by a woman. The dyers say that their wages have not been in- 
creased fur the last twenty years. The skein-dyers of the town have re- 
turned to work, having got an advance of 15 per cent. 

The Bolton cotton-spinners ask a further advance of 5 per cent: 
of the masters have consented. 

At Wigan, the card-room hands have given fourteen days’ notice to the 
manufacturers, that unless some have an advance of 2s. a week, and others 
ls., they will cease work. The throstle-room people have resolved to 
demand 10 per cent increase. 

There is a great strike among the colliers at Wigan. ll the collieries 
in the district are stopped; and it is calculated that 5000 men are out of 
work, The men lately got an advance, but they demand a further ad- 
vance of 164 per cent, or 1s, 2¢. where they now receive 1s. 

Birmingham district is notable for the few strikes that have taken place 
there; and it is boasted that in no trade connected with the town of Bir- 
mingham has there been a cessation of work, reasonable concessions 
having been always readily made. The nailers of the town now ask an 
advance of 10 per cent ; and the request is likely to be granted. 

The Wolverhampton carpenters demand an increase of 6d. per day. 

The price of manufactured iron is on the increase. It is reported from 
Birmingham that orders have been taken for next quarter at an advance 
of 20s. a ton; while in some cases the makers refused less than a 30s. 
increase. 

The pearl-button trade of Birmingham is in imminent peril, from an 
enormous increase in the cost of the raw material: that which for years 
was 25/. a ton, is now 55/7, and has been as high as 100/. 
quence has been, that other buttons have been introduced into the market, 
and they are superseding the pearlones. Speculators in shell are accused 
of having ruined the trade. 


some 





, A very large dinner-party met at Saltaire, near Bradford, on Tuesday 
tast, to celebrate the opening of Mr. Salt’s great alpaca factory. Mr. 
Salt himself was the host; and the guests numbered 3750, including 
Lord Harewood, Lieutenant-Colonel Adams, the Mayors of Leeds, Brad- 
ford, Halifax, and Wakefield, many other persons of West Riding nota- 
bility, and 2500 of the operatives employed in the works. After the 
dinner, Mr. Salt ordered special trains and conveyed his guests to Brad- 
ford, where he treated them to a concert in St. George's Hall. The new 
buildings, covering six acres, will employ 4500 hands, and cause an in- 
Crease of 9,000 or 16,000 to the population of Saltaire. To meet this in- 
crease, Mr. Salt is building 700 comfortable and airy dwellinghouses, in 
Wide streets and spacious squares, with gardens attached, grounds for re- 
creation, baths and washhouses, a covered market, schools, and a church. 
Another illustration of the power and liberality of Englishmen of busi- 
Ress is shown this week at Liverpool. Mr. William Brown, Member for 
South Lancashire, has offered a donation of 6000/. for the erection of a 
town Library, open to all classes of the community. } 
A lodginghouse for unmarried workmen and labourers has been opened 
at Windsor : it will accommodate fifty men, paying 2s. a week each. 
iy its side is another lodginghouse open for the reception of “tramps.” 
th buildings have been erected by the Windsor Royal Society, of 
Which Prince Albert is President. 


' 





The conse- | 


ee . . . i 
puilt one, but now in his rural village steam-engines were busily made | 


W. H. Spencer, and the Reverend J. Thorp—were equal, and the polling 
was therefore void. Mr. Spencer has now retired, and the Reverend 
Charles Hill has been elected by a majority of 42 to 38, 


he Commission appointed to inquire into the punishments used in 
Leicester Gaol have taken the evidence of the Governor, Mr, William 
Musson, and of the Chaplain, Surgeon, and other officers of the gaol. Their 
evidence generally shows that a system of extreme severity was rigidly 
but not partially carried out. ‘The separate system and crank labour 
were first used in 1846. Prisoners above seventeen were required to 
perform 1800, and prisoners under seventeen 1500 revolutions pe: hour. 
Eight hours a day was the longest period of crank work; and the difii- 
culty of the labour was proportioned to the strength and previous occu- 
pation of the prisoner. An hour's work, including 1800 revolutions, was 
required each morning, and breakfast was not given until this task was 
accomplished. This was done expressly on the “ Scriptural principle" — 
“if a man will not work, neither shall he eat.” Untried prisoners were 
frequently punished for talking to one another, and for turning round in 
chapel ; the general punishments being, confinement in a dark cell, con- 
finement upon bread and water, and whipping. Prisoners in some ¢ 3 
were strapped for an hour to the wall in the day-time, and at night were 
secured to their beds. ‘The Governor said, lre did not recollect a sit 
instance of a woman's being put in a strait waistcoat. He admitted that 
he had one day stopped the dinners of nine debtors in the county prison 
one of them had laughed loudly, and not knowing which it was, he thus 
punished all. In chapel the prisoners were kept standing, each in a 
separate stall. The Surgeon to the gaol stated that he had noticed de- 
bility, swelling of the legs, wasting of flesh, and paleness when at wor! 





as the effects of crank labour. One man was kept without food for a 
whole day and until four o'clock of th md day. ‘Several ca : 
of mental depression occurred: in two eases the prisoners had been 
removed to the Lunatic Asylum. One prisoner, numbered “ C. 


was kept “ strapped to the wall daily, by order of the Surgeon,” from 





13th of April to the 16th of May—thirty-three days 

A boy ten years of age has thrown himself from the third story 
at Burbage in Leicestershire, apparently with a suicidal intent. " He had re- 
peatedly run away from school: when his mother took him back the last 
time, he was sent up-stairs to his bedroom; and after his mother had a 
he flung himself from the window. Her ved a compound fracture of ; 
of his thighs, severely sprained his wrist, and knocked out several teeth. 

John Rourke, an Irish cattle-drover, has been killed by a collision on the 
railway between Crewe and Whitmore; a pilot-engine having run into a 
break-van at the rear of a cattle-train: Rourke and six other men were in 
the van; the others escaped with bruises, but Rourke’s spine was fract 
A Coroner’s Jury pronounced the death “ Accidental,” but expressed an 
opinion that there had been a want of caution in the management 
pilot-engine, 

An express-train from Doncaster to London left the rails, on Friday s™- 
night, when about half a mile from Doneaster. The train had no l 
much speed, and it was quickly stopped; the passengers ty y 
shaking and a fright. The accident happened at a sharp curve 

A woman has been dashed to pi the Dover Riilway, near Mershin 
xy an express-train striking her as she was attempting to walk ov 
ata farm-road. No blame attached to the driver, forthe uafortun 
got on to the rails whea the train was el upon her, 


IRELAND. 
An official letter has been received by the Lord-Lieutenant expr 
the “ entire satisfaction which her Majesty derived from her late 1 
from the moment of her landing to her reénbarkation at Kingstowa.”” I 
also expresses the admiration of the Queen and Prince Albert for “te 
varied and interesting collection” at the Exhibition. 





The two great squadrons of the flect, under Admiral Corry and Com- 
modore Martin, are now at Queenstown. About twelve o'clock on 
Saturday morning the Admiral’s squudron steamed into the harbour ; 
Prince Regent, bearing the Admiral’s flag, slightly in advance. Shor 
afterwards, Commodore Martin's squadroa steamed in from the dire 
of Kinsale ; the great Duke of Wellington taking the lead. The usu 
salutes were fired on the arrival of both divisions. Eighteen sail in all 
are assembled ; namely, the Queena, Prince Regent, Duke rt 








of Wellington, 
Agamemnon, Leopard, Valorous, Sidon, Amphion, Vulture, Desperate, 
Tribune, Highflyer, Arrogant, Terrible, Wizard, London, Blenheim, and 
Impericuse. The Queenstown people make holyday for the rare sight 
and the town is gay with excursion-partics, hasting to see the fleet. 

Sixty students of the Queen's Colleges have been examined this week 
for degrees in art and medicine, by the examiners appointed by the 
Senate of the Queen's University. The examinations took place in St. 
Patrick's Hall, Dublin Castle. The results are not yet announced. 

Mr. William Neilson Hancock LL.D. has resigned the Professorship of 
Political Economy in the Queen’s College at Belfast. 

Two recent facts show changes in the tone of public opinion in Ir 
The Reverend Mr. Bunbury, Protestant Rector of Newtown, in Cor's 
county, has given material aid to the Roman Catholic priest and his thock 
in building a new chapel; and the rare friendliness has been warmly ac- 
knowledged by an express vote of thanks at a public meeting of the 
Roman Catholics. In Dublin, the house lately oceupied by the Com- 
mittee of the Catholic Defence Association is now used as a central offi 
for the “Irish Church Missions,” a society organized for the conversion 
to Protestantism of Irish Roman Catholics. 

In the Dublin Court for the Registry of Voters, the Reverend Matthew 
Keogh, a Roman Catholic priest, claiming to be registered, refused to be 
sworn on the “ authorized verision” of the Bible. He produced a copy 
of the Douay Bible, on which he declared himself willing to be sworn 
The Court decided that it could not permit a witness to be sworn on any 
other book than the authorized version ; but as the priest remained firm, 
it reserved judgment on his claim, 

The remarkable rise in the value of Irish property is shown by the fact 
that Loughcooter Castle and demesne, the residence of the Gort family, 
bought last year for 17,000/., is now held to be worth more than 30,0)00/. ; 
that sum having been just refused for it. 

The exports of linen manufactures from Ireland have increased during 











_Piddington has at length got its Perpetual Curate. The people of this | the last seven months at the rate of 7,500,000 yards per annum. 


rural parish have the right to elect their own curate, A contest took 


some time ago ; but the votes for the two candidates—the Reverend | The land cultivated last year was 1292 acres, and the persons employed 


The “ workhouse industry” of Lreland is now of considerable extent. 
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on the farms numbered 5722. The number employed in manufactures 
and trade was 21,655. The cash profit on the year was over 3000/. In 
1851 the cash profit onthe year was nearly 6000/. 


A Scotchman, passing under the name of Robert James Webster, has killed 
himself, and oh moe | to murder a girl, in a house of ill fame at Dublin. 
The deceased appeared to be about thirty-five years of age; his features in- 
dicated a life of hardship or dissipation. He went to the house on the 30th 
of last month, and remained there till the 18th instant, spending profusely, 
and drinking hard, night and day. At one time he pretended to be at- 
tached to the Queen’s service in the veterinary department ; at another, that 
he had just arrived from Australia. He attached himself to Emma Faweett, 
one of the girls of the house. Last Sunday evening, he discharged a pistol 
at this girl, } aay me | her in the side with a number of shots, but not dan- 
gerously ; he then fired a second pistol into his own breast, and he was found 
dead. The Police have discovered a bag filled with sovereigns and five 
pistols in the room he occupied. Latterly, his behaviour indicated insanity ; 
and the Coroner’s inquest has given a verdict of ‘‘ Temporary derangement.” 
The sale of the contents of Kirwan’s house has led to further discoveries 
of the low morality of the man. He called himself an “ artist,” but it ap- 
ears that he was a mere dauber: he purchased, or got possession less 
onestly, of water-colour paintings by real artists, erased their names, and 
placed his own in their stead. He bought some books which had been pre- 
sented to students of Trinity College, substituted his name on the fly-leaf, 
und then produced them as proofs that he was a Trinity man. 


SCOTLAND. 
Lord John Russell was complimented with a grand public reception at 
Greenock on Monday; and in reply to an address presented to him by the 








Provost, Magistrates, and Council of that town, he gratified an admiring | 


audience with a political speech. The presentation took place in the Mid | has been at any former period. This, then, you will agree with me, is not 


Church of Greenock, which was filled with a great crowd; conspicuous 
among whom were the local Provosts, Sheriffs, Bailies, and municipal 
officers in their robes and chains of office. Lord John was accompanied 
by his little son, and “ appeared in vigorous health.” Provost Martin's pre- 
liminary speech and the address itself referred to ‘‘ Parliamentary Reform,” 
“Commercial Freedom,” and “ Civil and Religious Liberty.”” On these 
hints Lord John dilated. 

** Mr. Provost, and Ladies and Gentlemen—It would be difficult indeed 
for me to express in words the gratitude I feel for the honour you have this 
day done me. I can only say that I trust by more expressive means than 
by words—that by my public conduct, I may continue to deserve the ap- 

robation and good opinion of cities and communities such as this. You 
ave done me the honour of saying, that it has been my lot to contribute to 
the liberty, to the happiness, and the prosperity of this country. I feel 
deeply such a compliment. I cannot but look back to the time when I 
first entered Scotland, and had the advantage of receiving part of my educa- 
tion under distinguished men in the metropolis of your country. At that 





period there was.nothing like real representation of the people in this part ' 


of the United Kingdom. Those exceptions of popular elections which prevailed 
elsewhere did not find a place in Scotland ; and the freedom of the press was a 
mere name, for I do not remember any newspaper at that time which really 
conducted public discussion with freedom and openness. I cannot but look 
back to that time to congratulate you, and to congratulate myself, that times are 
so greatly altered. Your Prevost has alluded to institutions in other countries 
which have failed—te liberties which have flourished for a time, and have 
decayed without bringing their fruits to maturity : but the difference between 
these countries-and this is, that there is such a temperate enjoyment of free- 
dom, such forbearance in pushing rights to extremity, such a well-considered 
appreciation of the value of liberty, that institutions derive all their force 
and all their grandeur from the character of the people among whom they 
are introduced. It is thus that if I have at any time been enabled to add to 
the privileges, to add to the power of the people, I have felt at the time, and 
I have had confirmed by experience, a sense that I was adding at the same 
time to the strength and security of the throne. I am sure, gentlemen, that 
such will continue to be the case, and that while you value and esteem those 
privileges which you enjoy, and those privileges which you may hereafter 
obtain, you will at the same time consider that it is by the temperate use of 
liberty that all these privileges can be best maintained to a remote posterity.” 

“* With regard to the future, although I may take but for a short time 
any further part in the deliberations of Parliament, I trust that, much 
which casted party discussion and heated discussion having passed away— 
much that was matter of doubt having been settled—I trust, with regard to 
future measures, that there will be, if not an absence of party—because I do 
not expect that at any time there will be an absence of party in this coun- 
try, or that there will be any time when an honest difference of opinion 
should not be expressed—but I hope that there may be such agreement that 
the course of legislation may be still further con: icive to the happiness of 
the people at large. And let me say, however important the questions dis- 
cussed in past years,—and it would be difficult, perhaps, to find a time in 
the history of any country when so many measures of importance have been 
obtained without convulsions and without revolutions as have been obtained 
and established in this country since the year 1833,—I say, while that has 
been the case, there still remains much for the consideration, not only of all 
statesmen, but of all men who are lovers of humanity and of justice, and 
who have a regard for the welfare of their countrymen. It is thus with re- 
gard to legislation as the poet describes it with regard to the traveller in a 
mountain country: although you seem to have mounted an ascent, there 
are still farther ascents before you— 

* Hills upon hills, and Alps on Alps arise.’ 

There is no time—I contemplate no time—when there will not be much 
for an enlightened and benevolent legislature to discuss, to arrange, 
and to establish. Unfortunately, the very increase of civilization—the very 
gathering together of populations which are the proofs of industry, of com- 
merce, of flourishing manufactures and increased trade—these things bring 
with them attendant evils; and while we are occupied, while benevolent 
men are occupied, in extending to remote regions the light of Christianity, 
there are too many, almost at our own doors, who from the imperfection and 
deficiency of education on the one hand, and from the crowded and ill-ven- 
tilated dwellings they inhabit on the other hand, are almost 2s much de- 
prived of the means of obtaining religious knowl dge and moral instruction 
as the heathen in the most distant lands which our devoted missionaries have 
visited, and where they have been ready to sacrifice their lives for the pro- 
motion of Divine truth.” 

He moralized upon the natural differences between the actions, in these 
cases, of a despotism and a constitutional government. ‘Our very freedom 
stands in the way of many regulations which of themselves are beneficial. 
While in a foreign country where a despotic rule prevails, you will find that 
there is an obligation to provide for good ventilation, for order, for the 
maintenance of measures of police, of that which contributes to the health of 
the population in a city, our people—naturally, I must say, and I find no 
fault with such jealousy—obdject to the interference of any central authority ; 
and when the matter is left to their own government, do not always provide 





for themselves those measures they should provide for the good of the people 
Where you should interfere in such c: and, if you interfere, what should 
be the limit of your interference ?—how far can you limit the freedom of the 
people in this respect >—how far should legislation be introduced in this 
matter >—these are important questions, which the Legislature should cop. 
sider. Then with regard to education, what vast matters are open upon 
which men of the greatest intellect have already given their opinions to the 
world! Can we rely on the voluntary efforts of individuals to provide suff. 
cient education for the people at large, or should you interfere, as the Go. 
vernments of America have interfered, in order to provide education? [f 
you do interfere, how far should you insist that it should be a religious edy. 
cation ?—can you, on the other hand, provide secular education, and leaye 
the ministers of religion to give religious instruction? I only glance at these 
questions, in order to show that there are mighty matters still for the con- 
sideration of legislators and statesmen; and I pray to God that they may be 
resolved in a manner befitting the intelligence, befitting the dignity, and be. 
fitting the spirit of an enlightened and Christian people.” 

With mpre emphasis, and the marked sympathy of his audience, he re. 
ferred to foreign affairs. ‘And now let me say, that while these matters of 
internal legislation are of the utmost importance—while they must occupy 
from time to time the minds and the time of those who are called to repre. 
sent you in the Commons House of Parliament—while there are other ques- 
tions of internal legislation, likewise of vast importance, upon which [ 
already for my | so ave given my opinion, further measures ought to be 
adopted,—it is likewise to be considered, and I trust we shall none of us 
forget it, that this country holds an important — among the nations of 
the world ; that not once, but many times, she has stood forward to resist 
oppression, to maintain the independence of weaker nations, to preserve to 
the general family of nations that freedom, that power of governing them. 
selves, of which others have sought to deprive them. I trust that character 
will not be forgotten, will not be abandoned by a people which is now 
stronger in means, which is more populous, and more wealthy than it ever 


the period to abandon any of those duties towards the world, towards the 
whole of mankind, which Great Britain has hitherto performed. Let us 
perform them, if possible, by our moral influence—let us perform them, 
if possible, while we maintain the inestimable blessings of peace. But while 
we endeavour to maintain peace, I certainly should be the last to forget that 
if peace cannot be maintained with honour, it is no longer peace. (Loud 
and enthusiastic eheering, thrice repeated.) It becomes then, as I have said, 
no longer peace, but a truce—a-precarious truce—to be denounced by others 
whenever they may think fit—whenever they may think that an opportunity 
has occurred to enforce by arms their unjust demands either upon us or upon 
our allies. I trust that so long as I can bear any part in the public coun- 
cils of this kingdom such will be my sentiments, and such my conduct. 
(Great cheering.) Happy I am to find that you have done me the honour 
to signify your agreement with me in these sentiments. (More cheering.) 
I shall conclude, therefore, by thanking you again for the great honour that 
you have done me; assuring ew that I shall remain attached to that cause 
which has been — in plain words in that which used to be the stand- 
ing toast at our dinners wherever Englishmen were met—‘ The cause of 
civil and religious liberty over the world.’ I trust that wherever the influ- 
ence of Britain extends that cause will be maintained by her. I feel it is 
her sacred trust, and that when she lets fall that standard from her hands 
she no longer deserves to bear a part in the concerns of the nations of the 
world.” (Loud and long-continued cheering.) 


The “ Northern meetings ”’—annual gatherings of “ fashionable"’ High- 
land folk and their clansmen—were held at Inverness on Thursday and 
Friday last week. Lord Lovat, the Lord-Lieutenant of the county, 
Lord and Lady Hardwicke, Lord and Lady Talbot, and many Highland 
families of rank, were spectators of the gymnastic games which form the 
chief amusement at these meetings. The usual popular character of the 
games was taken away by a novel charge of a shilling for admission to 
the grounds. The prizes for “bagpipe music” were won by Highland- 
ers; but the prize for “putting” a heavy stone was won by a firmly- 
built and well-knit Saxon, an Ayrshire man. The Braemar gathering, on 
Thursday, was attended by the Queen and her retinue ; at whose approach 
the games were suspended for a time, while the Highlanders gave her 
Majesty and the Prince Consort a very hearty welcome. Sir Charles 
Forbes and 120 men of the clan, all dressed in the Forbes tartan and 
richly accoutred, formed a conspicuous feature of the spectacle. On the 
evening before, they bad bivouacked at Corriemulzie, pitching their tents 
in military style. - Mr. Farquharson led 80 of his clan on to the ground ; 
and the Duff Highlanders marched in under the command of Mr. Duff 
M.P. The games were very good: a stone of twenty-eight pounds was 
thrown 25 feet 7 inches by one sturdy Highlander. 


Foreign aud Calanial, 


France.—The Emperor, accompanied by the Empress, visited the camp 
at Satory on Tuesday, and put the troops through several mancuvres. 
Afterwards, the Emperor, having on his right Prince Napoleon, and on his 
left General Prince Jablonowski of the Austrian service, and surrounded 
by the general officers deputed from the Sovereigns of England, Sardinia, 
and Holland, delivered the following address to the troops. 

‘* Officers, non-commissioned officers, and soldiers—At the moment when 
the camp of Satory is about to be raised, I desire to testify to you my entire 
satisfaction. The three divisions which have in succession occupied it, have 
manifested that discipline and good fellowship, and that love for the pro- 
fession of arms, which maintain the military spirit so necessary for a great 
nation. In fact, who is it that in difficult times has supported empires, if 
not these assemblages of armed men, talzen from the Pe trained to dis- 
_— animated with the sentiment of duty, and who preserve in the midst 
of peace, when generally egotism and interest in the end enervate everything, 
that devotedness to the country founded on self-denial, and that love of glory 
which is based on a contempt for riches. That it is which has always made 
armies the sanctuary of honour ; and consequently, as long as peace con 
tinues, there exists a community of sentiments, I may even say a sort of esprit 
de corps, between us and foreign armies. We love and esteem those persons 
who in their own countries feel and act as we do; and as long as political 
events do not convert them into enemies, we are happy to grect them as com- 
rades and as brothers. Receive, my friends, with my acknowledgments for 
your good conduct, my thanks for the marks of attachment which you have 
evinced for me and to the Empress. Reckon on my affection ; and be certain 
of this—that next to the honour of having been three times elected by 4 
whole nation, nothing can afford me greater pride than to command such men 
as you.” 

The Moniteur publishes the returns of the merchandise imported into 
France in the month of August, and of the customs-duties levied thereon, 
which amounted to 12,368,937 francs; showing an increase of 451,549 
francs, as compared with those of the corresponding month of 1852. The 
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“galt-tax produced, during the last eight months, 20,007,000 francs, or 
1,633,000 francs more than during the same period in 1852. 

The Councils-General continue to express opinions in favour of free 
trade. The Council-General of the Rhone has requested the Government 
to examine if it be not possible to repeal the duties imposed on foreign 
coal on its importation by sea and land.” 

The Union makes a mild protest against the late reduction, for an in- 
definite time, of the import-duties on cattle and meat— 
“Normandy, Maine, Anjou, and Brittany—indeed the departments of the 
centre of France—consider the maintenance of the duties of 1822 as a vital 
uestion for them. When the sub-committee of inquiry on the production 
of butchers’ meat examined witnesses on the subject, upwards of 250 persons 
declared in the most positive manner, that ‘the progress of agriculture, as 


well as the breeding and fattening of cattle, dated from the period at which | 


the tariffs had been fixed, and that their suppression or reduction would be 
the ruin of the producing countries.’ ” 


The Journal des Débats compares the Government measures to meet the | 


scarcity of bread in 1846-47 with the measures now taken to meet a si- 
milar crisis. In 1846-’47, the city expended 9,024,699 frangs 91 cents, 
in relieving, for nearly twelve months, about 400,000 necessitous persons ; 
but now the municipal authorities have undertaken to assist 1,422,000 


people, and to expend 42,660 francs a day, to make a reduction of 6 cents | 


in the price of the four-pound loaf. 
One hundred and twenty-three vessels with 429,999 hectolitres of 
foreign corn arrived at Marseilles from August Ist to September 15th. 


Six hundred vessels from the Black Sea, with 2,400,000 hectolitres of | 


wheat, are further expected at the port. 
In the Eastern departments—particularly the Meurthe and Meuse— 


the potato disease has appeared: it is feared that half the crop will be | 


The Constitutionnel has received a first warning for having, for the pur- 
pose of private speculation, systematically lauded certain industrial under- 
takings, while it sought to lower other undertakings in the opinion of the 
public. 


Rvssta.—The following despatch from Count Nesselrode to Baron 
Meyendorff, dated St. Petersburg, appeared in the Berlin Zeit of the 18th 
September. 

“ We have just received, together with your Excellency’s reports of the 
16th (28th) of August, the alterations which the Ottoman Porte S made in 
the draught of a note drawn up at Vienna. 

“Count Buol will only require to recall to mind the expressions of our 
communication of the 25th of July, to form a clear idea of the impression 
these alterations have made on his Majesty the Emperor. 

“ When I, in his Majesty’s name, accepted that draught of a note which 
Austria, after having previously procured it to be approved and accepted by 
the Courts of France and England, described to us as an ultimatum that she 
intended to lay before the Porte, and on the acceptance of which the con- 
tinuance of her friendly offices was to depend, 1 added, in a despatch which 
ou, Baron, were instructed to communicate to the Austrian Cabinet, the 
‘ollowing remarks and reservations. ‘I consider it to be superfluous to re- 
mark to your Exceliency, that, whilst we, in a spirit of conciliation, accept 
the proposal of accommodation agreed to at Vienna, and of sending a Turk- 
ish Ambassador, we assume that we shall not have still further changes and 
fresh propositions to examine and to discuss, which may happen to be con- 
trived at Constantinople under the warlike inspiration whiek 


no longer hold ourselves by the consent which we now give to it.’ 

‘* Expressions so precise as these could leave the Austrian Government no 
doubt as to our present decisions. 
_ “I will not at the present moment enter into the alterations of the word- 
ing which have been made at Constantinople. I have made them the sub- 
ject of special remark in another despatch. I will, for the moment, confine 
myself to asking whether the Emperor, after having for himself renounced 
the power to change even a word in that draught of a note, which was drawn 
up without his participation, can allow the Ottoman Porte alone to reserve 
to itself that power, and whether he can suffer Russia to be thus placed in 
an inferior position vis-i-vis Turkey. We hold this to be inconsistent with 
the dignity of the Emperor. Let us recall the whole series of events, as 


they took place. In the place of the Menschikoff note, the acceptance of | 


which without alteration we had stipulated as the condition of our resuming 
our relations with the Porte, a different note was proposed to us. On this 
ground alone we might have refused to take it into consideration. And even 
after entering upon it we might have found occasien to raise more than one 
objection, to propose more than one alteration in the expressions. You know, 
Baron, that from the moment we consented to give up our ultimatum, no 
note of any form whatever was what we desired—that we should have prefer- 


red another plan, another form of agreement. We did not insist on this plan ; | 


we have laid it entirely on one side. Why? Because, as soon us we 
should have made counter-propositions, we should have exposed ourselves 
to the reproach of protracting matters, of intentionally prolonging the 
crisis which is disquieting Europe. Instead of this, as we wished to put 
an end to the crisis as soon as possible, we sacrificed our objections both as 
regards the contents and the form. On the receipt of the first draught of a 
note, without waiting to learn if it had been approved in London or in Paris, 
We notified our accession to it by telegraph. Subsequently the draught was 
forwarded to us in its final form ; and although it had been altered in a di- 
rection which we could not misunderstand, we did not retract our consent, 
Nor raise the smallest difficulty. Could greater readiness or a more concilia- 
tory spirit be shown? When we thus acted, we did so, as a matter of course, 
on the condition that a draught which the Emperor accepted without dis- 
cussion should be accepted by the Porte in a similar manner. We did so 
under the conviction that Austria looked on it as an ultimatum, in which 
nothing was to be changed—as the last effort of her friendly mediation, 
which, should it fail in consequence of the pertinacity of the Porte, would 
hereby of itself come to anend. We regret that it was not so. But the 
Vienna Cabinet will admit, that if we had not to do with an ultimatum, but 
with a new draught of a note, in which either of the parties concerned was at 
liberty to make changes, we should thereby recover the right, of which we 
of our own accord deprived ourselves, of proposing variations on our 
part, of taking the proposal of arrangement into consideration, and not only 
changing the expressions but also the form. 

Could such a result be intended by Austria? Could it be agreeable to 
the Powers, who, by altering and accepting her draught, have made it their 
| serge work? It is their affair to consider the delays which will result 
a this, or to inquire if it is for the interest of Europe to cut them short. 

€ see only one single means of putting an end to them. It is for Austria 


and the Powers to declare to the Porte, frankly and firmly, that they, after 
ving in vain opened up to it the only road that could lead to an immediate 


; e i hn seems at pre- | 
sent to influence the Sultan and the majority of his Ministers; and that, | 
should the Ottoman Government also reject this last arrangement, we should | 


the Porte, the Turks will yield to the advice of Europe, and, instead of 
reckoning on her assistance in a struggle with Russia, will accept the note in 
its present form, and cease to compromise their position so seriously for the 
childish satisfaction of having altered a few expressions in a document 
which we had accepted without discussion. For of these two positions only 
one is possible,—cither the alterations which the Porte requires are im- 
portant, in which case it is very simple that we refuse to accede to them; 
or they are unimportant, and then the question arises, why should the Porte 
unnecessarily — ve its acceptance dependent on them ? 

“To sum up succinctly what we have said, the ultimatum drawn up at 
Vienna is not ours. It is the work of Austria and the Powers, who, after 
having first of all agreed to it, then discussed it, and altered its original text, 
have recognized it as such as the Porte could accept without its interests or 
its honour being compromised. We, on our part, have done everything that 
depended upon us to shorten unnecessary jim inasmuch as when the ar- 
rangement was laid before us we renounced all counter-propositions. No one 
| will refuse to bear this testimony to the loyauté of the Emperor, After our 
having long exhausted the measure of concessions, without the Porte’s having 
as yet made a single one, his Majesty can go no further without compromising 
his own standing, and without exposing himself to a resumption of his rela- 
tions with Turkey under unfavourable auspices, which would deprive them for 
the future of all stability, and must inevitably produce a fresh and signal 
breach. Even now, further concessions with regard to the expressions of the 
note would be of no use, for we see by your despatch that the Ottoman Go- 
vernment is only waiting for our consent to the alterations made in the 
Vienna note, to make its signature, as well as its sending off an Ambassador 
to convey the latter hither, dependent on fresh conditions, and that it has 

already made inadmissible proposals with respect to the evacuation of the 
| Principalities. As regards the latter point, we can only refer to the as- 
| surances and declarations contained in our despatch of the 10th of August ; 
and repeat, that the arrival of the Turkish Ambassador, bearing the Austrian 
note without alterations, will suffice at St. Petersburg for the orders to be 
issued to our troops to retire over the frontier,” 
| In the analysis of this note given in the Jowrnal des Debats there 
| is a phrase not in the German copy of which the above is a translation. 
| The Debats makes Count Nesselrode state, that if modifications had been 
desired by the Porte, they ought to have been proposed and discussed at 
| St. Petersburg. 
| In another despatch, Count Nesselrode examines the modifications in- 
| troduced by the Ottoman Porte. First, he observes, the Sultan alters 
the phrase ‘active solicitude for the Orthodox Greck Church in the Otto- 
} man empire,” by leaving out the words “in the Ottoman empire” ; 
words afterwards used in speaking of the Sultan’s own part in maintain- 
ing the privileges of the Greek Church, But Russia wishes a recognition 
of her solicitude for her “ co-religionists in Turkey ” ; nobody denies her 
solicitude for her own faith. Also, it is represented, the facts are diame- 
trically contrary to what is aftirmed of the Sultan’s care over the pri- 
vileges of the Greek Church: otherwise, what becomes of Russia's com- 
plaints against him? Secondly, the Sultan’s modifications interpret the 
treaty of Kainardji relative to the protection of the Christian worship as 
simply binding him to maintain the immunities and privileges of the 
Greck Church: this reading, Russia, in the spirit of conciliation, allowed 
before ; but these “ motives of condescension ”’ are no longer applicable. 
Thirdly, the Porte, by its modifications, promises only to aceord to the 
Greck Church the privileges given to other religious communities, ‘sub- 
jects of the Porte.” But when, as in the case of the Latin religious com- 
munities, these “ other communities” are net subjects of the Porte, Tur- 
key could refuse to give to the Greek Church the privileges accorded, for 
instance, to the Latin Patriarch of Jerusalem,—a probable casc, showing 
the “ ill-disposed intentions of the Ministers of the Porte.” 

Avsrri1a.—On the receipt of the Russian notes at Vienna, the Goyern- 
ment withdrew from further joint action with the Western Powers, and 
despatched special instructions to Baron de Bruck to press on the Sultan 
the acceptance of the Vienna note without modifications. The other 
Powers, it was understood in Vienna, were to make separate representa- 
tions, more or less to the same effect. 

Later news from Vienna, (by tclegraphic message, received in Paris on 
Thursday,) announces, that, ‘upon the demand of Lord Strattord de 
Redcliffe, new conferences had taken place, at which it was decided that 
the representatives of the Powers at Constantinople should declare that 
the Vicnna note does not contain the dangers which the Porte sees in it, 
No other collective step will be taken.” 

The new American Minister, Mr. Jackson, has arrived at Vienna, He 
is to deliver his credentials to the Emperor at Olmiitz, It is said that he 
will “ settle the Kossta affair.” 

Turxey.—The latest date of letters from Constantinople is the Sth in- 
stant; but through submarine message, vid Trieste, we have brief de- 
spatches to the 12th, 

A manifesto by the Sultan was printed in the official journal of Con- 
stantinople of the 4th; Lut after several copies had been struck o:f, the 
publication was stopped. It set forth the progress of the negotiations, 
their present position, and the Sultan's resolve. ‘The Government of 
his Majesty cannot accept other than the note modified by the Sublime 
Porte, and under the official guarantee of the Four Powers.” ‘The con- 
clusion is—“ Awaiting the resulis which may take place, the Sublime 
Porte will maintain the footing with respect to its armaments which it 
occupies at this moment: and such is the decision of all.” 

The warlike preparations are continued. ‘Troops are rapidly forwarded 
to Varna; and the enthusiasm of the soldicrs—most of them sav levies 
from Asia—is fanatical in the extreme. The popular feeling at Con- 
stantinople is still for war. Inflammatory placards are posted through 
the city, denouncing the peace policy of the Ministers, and urging the 
Sultan toa “holy war.” A report pre vailed that the Ulemas had called 
on the Sultan and offercd him the alternative of “war” or “ abdica- 
tion”: giving him two days for his decision—namely, until the feast of 
Kurban-Bairam, on the 14th. 





| 
| 


| 


The Russians continuously strengthen themselves in the Principalities. 
The news of the march upon Bucharest of the third corps of the Lussian 
army under General Oslen-Sacken is confirmed. Some Loyards have 
been arrested for holding corr spondence with Omer Pacha. 

The Servian Government has pledged itself to remain neutral in the 


event of war. 
The Constantinople correspondent of the Zimes, in his letter dated the 
8th instant, gives the following piece of intelligence. : 
‘The most important reform that has been projected for many years in 





restoration of its relations with us, henceforth leave the task to itself alone. 
¢ believe, that as soon as the Powers unanimously hold this language to 


the Ottoman empire is at length about to be accomplished, A firwan will 
shortly be issued authorizing the admission of Christian evidence in courts 
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of law. Hitherto no Christian’s word has been admissible as evidence 
against a Mussulman; and hence an immunity from punishment and a 
licence to crime to any Mussulman who took care to have none but Christian 





witnesses to his offence. Practically the rayahs were deprived of anything | 


in the shape of law or justice, and lived in perpetual distrust of their Mussul- 
man fellow subjects. The working of the new firman will doubtless be 
difficult ; but, supported by the European Consuls, it will confer an in- 
estimable boon on Turkey, and will do much to remove those causes of com- 
pluint which have led to the present crisis : which latter, having produced the 
tirman, furnishes an instance of good resulting from evil which could scarce 
have been hoped for.”’ 

The Ottoman Bank, on the strength of a credit from “ the first bankers 
in London and Paris,” promised by M. Trouvé Chauvel, engaged to lend 
the Sultan 400,0007. After the contract was signed, they drew on Messrs. 
Masterman and Co. for an instalment of 20,0007. ; but that firm, to their 
surprise, dishonoured the bills, The Turkish Government insist upon the 
fullilment of the contract. 

Srarn.—A despatch from Madrid, of the 19th instant, announces a 
change of Ministers. The new Cabinet comprises the following names : 
Count de San Louis, President of the Council and Prime Minister ; Senor 
Estevan Collantes, Interior ; General Blazer, War ; Marquis de Girona, 
Justice ; Marquis de Molins, Marine ; Senor Domenech, Public Works. 
The Department of Finance is thought to have been reserved for Senor 
Llorente, now at Paris. 

_ Horraxp.—The States-General were opened on the 19th, by the King 
in person. The King’s speech is full of congratulations on the national 


progress in commerce, navigation, and shipbuilding. The finances of the | 


country are declared to be in a satisfactory state ; but * the harvest can 
only be reckoned upon as an average one.” 

Unrrep States.—The Arabia arrived at Liverpool on Saturday, with 
advices from New York to the 7th instant. . 

Mr. R. J. Walker’s resignation of the post of Minister to China has been 
accepted by the Government. 

At New Orleans, on the 4th, the deaths from yellow fever were 96; 
and the deaths for the week ending the 4th were 814—be ing a decrease of 
upwards of 600 from the returns of the previous weck. 

A singular charge against an American Bishop is under investigation 
by a council of Prelates sitting at Philadelphia. Bishop Doane, of New 
Jersey, has been charged with undcrhand usury, with several fraudulent 
Lill transactions, with perjury in swearing to an affidavit, and with 
“using spirituous and intoxicating liquors to a degree unbecoming a 
bishop—being intoxicated on board the steamer ‘Trenton in November 
1851,” The committee of the diocese of New Jersey investigated these 
charges last year, and reported that they could not be substantiated; but 
three Bishops have now represented the accusations, and at the latest date 
from Philadelphia the charges were under examination. 

A local correspondent of the New York Tribune tells a story showing 
the working of the Fugitive Slave Law. 

At Wilkesbarre, in Pennsylvania, at one of.the hotels, there lived as 
waiter a tall mulatto, nearly white, wio went by the name of Bill. In the 
beginning of the present month there arrived in the town Deputy-Marshal 
Vi yakoop, another fellow named Joc Jenkins, and three other assistants from 
Virginia, to arrest poor Bill as a * fugitive from labour.” These persons 
came behind him, and knocked him dewn with a mace; but Bill, who, as it 
appears, is a very strong and active man, recovered his feet, and threw his 
assailants off. Dinally, he managed to break from the house, with the 
hanJeutls fastened only on his right wrist, and made his way to the 
river. Into this he plunged, exclaiming, ‘1 will rather be drowned than 
taken alive!” = His pursuers fired at him before he reached the water; 
and when he was swimming they deliberately levelled their revolvers, and 
tired four or five shots. One ball was supposed to have struck his head, as 
his face became instantly covered with blood. He sprang up in the water, 
and shrieked in his agony. The bystanders were becoming so excited 
at the horrible sight that the Southerners retreated from the bank, 
and took counsel together as to what was best to be done. Meanwhile, the 
lave came to the shore, and was supposed to be dying ; upon which his 

ursuers remarked, that ‘ Dead niggers were not worth taking South,” and 
were walking away, when the fugitive unexpectedly revived. As he in his 
turn was walking away, supported by another Coloured man, the Virginia 
people, perceiving that he was alive, headed him, called upon him to stop, 
and threatened to shoot anybedy who should protect the fugitive. The threat 
took effect, for the crowd actually did retire ; and there was nothing for it 
but for poor Bill to take to the water again, which he did. In the water he 
remained for upwards of an hour, and there his pursuers dared not follow 

n. At length they appeared themselves to have been intimidated by the 
menacing attitude of the crowd, who were preparing to arrest them, for they 
retired of their own accord. Lill waded some distance up the river, and then 
got out. Ile was found by some Coloured washerwomen flat on his face in a 
corn-field, senseless from the eflect of his wound, Ile bas since done well ; 
and the last accounts represent him as having in all likelihood reached 
Cunada, by the * underground railroad,” —a secret organization to expedite 
the escape of fugitive slaves. 

Ixp1a AND Cuina.—The overland mail which left Bombay on the 30th 
of July and Calcutta on the 5th of August was anticipated by despatches 
received in London on the 19th instant. The dates from Hongkong 
direct are to the 23d July. 

‘the Bombay monsoon was at its height, and everything was dull. 
Lord Falkland and the Commander-in-chief were at Poonah., ‘The Bur- 
mese hostilities had ceased, but our troops were kept prepared for any 
new movement. Stafi-oflicers were not allowed to leave their regiments, 
and European women were restricted to Rangoon for safety. It is said 
that the want of provisions in Burmah lroper alone precludes the Court 
of Ava from fresh hostilities. In our own new province of Pegu, rice 
was excessively dear, and the misery and destitution of the people were 

ry great. A Calcutta paper says—“ The Jtangoon Chronicle which we 
t received was full of nothing else but murders, dacoities, starvation, 
and cholera,” 

‘the reports from China are vague and uncertain, Lut it would seem 
that the rebellion still makes way. The Governor of Shanghai attempted 
with a hired fleet to retake the mouths of the Great € possessed by 
the rebels, but failed. A large Imperialist foree was to attack the rebels 
at Amoy on the 19th of June. In that place the rebels call themselves 
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* the army of the restored dynasty of Ming,’’ and look to “ Tien-teh”’ as | 


their legitimate sovereign. In nearly every province South of the Yellow 
Jtiver insurrections under various banners have started up; Nang-chiang, 
the principal city in the Kiangsi province, ] as been taken, and reports 
are still spread of a rebel advance on Pekin. At Shanghai the English 
import trade is much disturbed, in consequence of the unsettled state of 





x LT 
| the country. The traders applied to Sir George Bonham to demand of 
| the Chinese Government that the levy of import-duties on goods should 
be deferred, as the value of the goods was much lowered and their safety 
endangered through the “ acknowledged weakness”’ of the Chinese Go. 
| vernment. Sir George declined to interfere. 

At Foochow a riot had been suppressed by the Tartar troops, and seve. 
ral of the ringleaders were beheaded on the spot. At Yeu-ping-foo fight- 
ing was going on. Two ships, chartered by an Anicrican firm, were 
waiting below Foochow for teas; but the disturbances in the interior had 
checked the supply. In their progress South, the rebels would pags 

| through the principal tea districts, 

| The North China Herald prints a paragraph, purporting to be news of 

the American expedition to Japan, now cruising in the neighbourhood of 

the Loo-Choo Islands— 

‘“* Information has privately reached us, that, while the United States fleet 

' were in the neighbourhood of Napican, the Susquehanna and Saratoga went 
on a cruise Eastward, and touched at several beautiful islands, where they 
distributed live stock. They also touched at an island named Bonian. To 
their surpxise, they discovered a few European residents, consisting of Eng- 
lish, Scotch, Irish, and Spanish, who had left whalers and established them. 
selves there. Among them were about eleven women. The Governor of 
this island is a Scotchman. He claims the island as his own, and has been 
settled there about twenty years. The Commodore has made a purchase of a 
piece of land, containing about ten acres, for fifty dollars: it is in a good 
situation, on one of the best sites of the harbour, and is intended for a Go- 
vernment coal-dépét.” 

The authenticity of this story is doubtful. Strict secrecy has been en- 

| joined on all the officers and crews of Commodore Derry’s flect, and in- 
| formation from other sources is not to be depended on. 


West Inpres.—The Orinoco arrived at Southampton on Saturday, 
| with the usual West India mails. She had no deaths from yellow fever 
during the voyage. In Jamaica the fever is nearly extinct; in British 
Guiana it is confined to the hospitals and the shipping ; and Grenada is 
quite healthy. The only political news is, that the insurrection at Tor- 
tola has been entirely suppressed and tranquillity restored. 
|  Avustrratia.—The overland mail has brought later advices from Austra- 
lia,—from Sydney, June 19th; Melbourne, June 19th; Adelaide, July 
6th. At Sydney the importation of goods was far in excess of the demand. 
The productiveness of the gold-fields had considerably increased, Gold 
was ut 75s, per ounce. 


Che Public Wealth. 
The following official notification of the presence of epidemic cholera 
in England appeared in the Gazette of Tuesday. 
| “ General Board of Health, Whitehall, September 20, 1853, 
| It is the painful duty of the General Board of Health to notify a third 
| visitation of epidemic cholera, This disease, again first breaking out in Per- 
sia, has extended within the present year over a large portion of Russia, 
stretching as far Northwards as Archangel, on the shores of the Aretic 
Ocean. It has ravaged Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, and then developing 
itself in the North of Germany, it bas attacked Stettin, Berlin, Rotterdam, 
and Hamburg; and subsequently it has appeared in England, again break- 
ing out on its North-east coast, in the near neighbourhood of the town in 
which it made its first appearance in this country in 1831. 
‘In this widespread course it has everywhere overleaped the barriers 
which quarantine has erected to stay its progress; and where this means of 
protection has been most rigidly enforeed, it has not only disappointed the 
expectation of those who have relied upon it as a safeguard, often to the 
neglect and exclusion of the most important precautions, but has aggravated 
the evils of the pestilence, and added disastrous consequences of its own. 
“The experience already obtained of this pestilence at Newcastle, Gates- 
head, and Hexham is decisive, that where the conditions are favourable to 
its localization and development, as is the case in these towns, the disease 
has lost nothing of its former virulence. In the two former, indeed, the 
severity of the disease, as far as it has yet extended, has pony excecded 
that of any former visitation ; and it has attacked in all those places, as it 
has abroad, a much larger proportion of the middle and higher classes. _ 
“It is deeply to be lamented that the interval between the last visitation 
of this pestflence and the present has not been generally employed in effect- 
ing a larger amount of improvement in our cities and towns. From su 
inspections us the General Board have recently been enabled to make of the 
state of populous districts, the former seats of the disease, in apprehension 
of its reappearance, theysare compelled to state that there are extensive dis- 
tricts, and even entire towns, in which no perceptible improvement of any 
kind has been effected. On the other hand, there are instances in which, 
even where no general permanent works of improvement have been effected, 
better supplies of water, extensive flagging and paving, more frequent sca- 
venging, and a more active removal of nuisances in epidemic localities, have 
been accomplished. Combined and permanent works, involving elaborate 
engineering measures, capable of remedying the neglect of years, can- 
not be effected in a few wecks; but the consciousness of past neglect 
should stimulate to immediate and resolute exertion, that all which 
the time requires and which can be done may be done. The results 
in some instances, even of limited and partial improvements, are highly 
encouraging. During the cae epidemic in Hamburg, hich has 
now been prevailing upwards of six weeks, only six cases of cholera 
have occurred in the improved parts of the town; and during the whole 
of the epidemic in the Metropolis in 1849, not a single case of cholera 0¢- 
curred in any one of the model dwellings for the poor, oceupied by similar 
classes of the population, though the pestilence roged in the districts 10 
which those buildings are situated, and there were instances of two and even 
four deaths in single houses close to their walls. 
“Even in towns in which the greatest amount of improvement has been 
effected, and in which works under the Public Health Act are most advanced, 
much remains to be done, and may be done. Local boards of health are 1n- 
vested under the Public Health Act with ample powers for cleansing, for the 
removal of nuisances, for preventing the carrying on of unwholesome oF 
noxious trades in such a manner as to injure health, for preventing the occu- 
pation of cellars as dwelling-houses unless under certain conditions, for on 
venting the occupation of any dwelling-house which, cn the certificate o = 
oflicer of health, shall appear to be in such a filthy and unwholesome state 
to endanger the health of any person, until such house shall have been pe 
perly and effectually whitewashed, cleansed, and purified, and for —_ 
tering the Common Lodginghouses Act, the provisions of which are ~~ 4 
| important. All those powers should be exercised at the present Junctur 
! with extraordinary activity, vigilance, and stringency. s 

“But though it may be needful to prosecute the work of cleansing _ 
vigorously than in ordinary periods, yet it should be done under supery oe 
and with extraordinary care. In removing accumulations of filth, precau 
tions should be taken for disinfection and for preventing the increase of nox- 
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ious evaporation. The contents of foul drains, sewers, and ditches, should in 
no case be spread upon the surface, and no large accumulation of filth should 
be removed, excepting under the direction of a medical officer. The escape 
of noxious effluvia is far more dangerous in an epidemic than in an ordinary 





season. . ‘ 

«“ The evil of overcrowding, so general not -_ in common lodginghouses 
put in tenements of all descriptions occupied by the poorer classes, especially 
by the Irish—an evil preventible, and to a considerable extent removeable— 

uld be at once and by all practicable means reduced. 


« Wherever local boards of health exist, they should in all cases codperate | 


with the boards of guardians; and it is believed that the boards of guardians 
will, on their part, codperate with local boards. The existing means for the 
extraordinary service now required are divided amongst independent local 
jurisdictions ; medical officers in England and Wales being under boards of 
ardians; works of sewage and cleansing in towns, not under the Public 
ealth Act, being under town commissioners acting under local acts; and 
the enforcement of orders required for the public service being with the ma- 
istrates or municipal authorities. It is contidently expected that a common 
eeling will give precedence to the branch of service specially needed on this 
eceasion, and insure that unity of action which it is the main object of the 
rules and regulations issued herewith to authorize and promote for the com- 
mon object. 

“ Experience has shown that in the case of the actual outbreak of the epi- 
demic, the chief measures to be relied on for checking its spread are those 
which prevent over-crowding, remove persons from affected houses, and bring 
the infected population under prompt and proper treatment during the pre- 
monitory stage of the disease. During the epidemic of 1849 an organization 
for effecting these objects was brought into operation ; the main parts of which 
were the establishment of a system of house-to-house visitation, the opening 
of dispensaries and houses of refuge in affected districts for the gratuitous 
supply of medicines, the establishment of houses of refuge for the reception 
of such indigent persons as appeared to be in imminent danger, resident in 
the most filthy and overcrowded houses, the provision of temporary hospitals 
for the reception of those who could not be properly treated at their own 
homes, and in some instances the supply of tents for the removal of the most 
susceptible and destitute classes to a distance from infected localities. The 
result of this system was, that out of 130,000 premonitory cases brought un- 
der its operation, no fewer than 6000 of which were on the point of passing 
into the developed stage, only 250 went into the collapsed stage of cholera, 
or one in 520. But of the 43,737 cases under visitation in the Metropolis, 
including 978 cases on the point of passing into the collapsed stage of cholera, 
only 52 actually did so—not one in 800; so that taking together the gencral 
result of this extended experience, it appears that the proportion of cases un- 
der early treatment which passed from the premonitory into the developed 
stage varied from 1 in 500 to 1 in 800. 

* No doubt is now entertained of the efficacy of this system, or of the duty 
of local authorities to carry it into effect on the very first appearance of this 
disease in an epidemic form; and, as none can tell where or how suddenly 
the pestilence may alight, it is the ‘. of local authorities to be prepared 
for the emergency before its arrival. Preparation will be attended with 
little cost ; the power to act with promptitude and efficiency when the neces- 


sity for action arises will be attended with a great economy of money as 


well as of life. 

“ With reference to those precautions against the disease which each indi- 
vidual may take for himself, or the heads of families or establishments for 
those under their charge, the first in importance are personal and household 
cleanliness, aud the freest ventilation of living and sleeping rooms with pure 
air; the purity of the air we breathe being even more essential than the 
wholesomeness of food and drink. 

“ When the disease has actually broken out and become epidemic in any 
district or locality, then the one essential precaution is, not to neglect for a 
single hour any degree of looseness of bowels, This symptom being com- 
monly without pain, and so slight that it is difficult to conceive that it can 
be of the smallest consequence, naturally leads to neglect, and this neglect 
has cost the lives of thousands. Were any additional proof of this re- 
quired, it would be found in the events that are now occurring at Newcastle 
and Gateshead: all the medical men there bear testimony that premonitory 
diarrhoea is all but universal, and that life depends on instant attention to 
this symptom. 

“ Thus, one physician says, ‘He has never yet seen a case without pre- 
monitory symptoms’; another states, ‘He has found in a great number of 
instances, where the men said they had been first seized with collapse, there 
had been neglected diarrhaa for twenty-four or even forty-eight hours, or 
longer’ ; another declares, ‘In all cases of collapse investigated, it is found 
there had been neglected diarrhea.’ Even in the cases in which death takes 

lace with the greatest rapidity, the suddenness is apparent only, not real ; 
or the fatal collapse is the final but gradual result of diarrhaa neglected for 
several hours, and sofhetimes entire days. It must, then, be repeated, that 
in any district in which cholera is epidemic, life may depend on obtaining 

_ and proper relief for painless and apparently trifling looseness of the 

wels, 

“The measure of precaution next in importance relates to the proper 
regulation of the diet. Great moderation, both of food and drink, is abso- 
lutely essential to safety during the whole duration of the epidemic period : 
an act of indiscretion has been often followed by a severe attack; intemper- 
ance at such a time is fraught with the most extreme danger. During the 
epidemic of 1849, sudden and fatal attacks of the disease followed immediately 
on the indulgence of habits of drinking after the receipt of weekly wages. 
The intervals between the meals should not be long; cholera being uniformly 
found to prevail with extraordinary intensity among the classes that observe 
the protracted fasts common in Eastern and some European countries. 

“The utmost practicable care should be taken against fatigue, which is a 
Very powerful predisposing cause of the disease. Employers and persons 
engaged in laborious occupations should endeavour as far as possible so to ar- 
range the amount and time of work as to avoid physical exhaustion. 

“Warm clothing is of great importance. During the present epidemic in 
Hamburg, it has been found that incautious exposure to cold and damp has 
brought on an attack as rapidly as improper food or excess. This precaution 
against damp is rendered doubly important by the peculiarity of the present 
season. Long-continued and excessive rains have in many places surcharged 
the ground with moisture, especially undrained and low-lying districts; 

cing in many instances the land contiguous to towns, and beyond the 
usual range of town drainage, almost in the condition of marshes. The ex- 

tions arising from a surface thus saturated often with water, holding 
mposing matter in solution, spread to the towns and affect the inhabi- 

ts, however well drained the immediate sites of the towns may be. The 
General Board were so apprehensive that disease would be extensively pro- 
uced by this unusual and dangerous state of a large portion of the country, 
an apprehension which was subsequently realized by the breaking out of 
‘sease, allied in character to cholera, in sixty towns,) that in their notifica- 
tion issued in December 1852, they represented to local authorities that this 
mity afforded a special occasion for administering extraordinary assist- 
ance to the poor, to enable them to keep large fires in their rooms, to pro- 
tect themselves from cold and damp by warm clothing, to sustain their 
strength by a solid and nutritive diet, and to counteract the predisposition 





to disease induced under these peculiar circumstances, by suitable tonics 
and other remedies, under medical direction. This representation was 
made when there was a threatening of the return of cholera; it is now 
amongst us, and the General Board would remind the affluent, that the op- 
portune supply to their poorer neighbours and dependents of wholesome food, 
warm clothing, and bedding, and even such remedies (to be always in readi- 
ness) as their medical attendant may recommend for looseness of bowels, is 
charity in the truest sense, and may be the means of saving many lives. It 
is also much to be desired, and the General Board would strongly recom- 
mend, that the higher classes should codperate with the clergy, who have 
done so much to promote the object of the Legislature under the Public 
Health Act, in making frequent visits among the poor, and impressing upon 
them the importance of following the instructions here laid down, with re- 
ference to which there is a perfect accordance between the College of Physi- 
cians and the General Board of Health. 

“In conclusion, after the large experience of this disease which has been 
obtained since the General Bourd of Health issued their first notification, 
(1848,) they can now repeat with greater contidence what they then urged, 
that, formidable as this malady is in its intense form and developed stage, 
there is no disease against which it is in our power to take such effectual 
precaution, both as collective communities and private individuals, by at- 
tention to it in its first or premonitory stage, and by the removal of those 
agencies which are known to propagate the spread of all epidemic diseases, 
or where that may be impracticable by removal from them. Though, there- 
fore, the issues of events are not in our hands, there is ground for hope, and 
even confidence, in the sustained and resolute employment of the means of 
protection which experience and science have now placed within our reach. 

* By order of the General Board of Health, 
“CHartes Macavutay, Secretary.” 

The General Board of Health has also issued special directions and re- 
gulations for the use of local bodies, officials, and the public in general. 
The document has been written in the circuitous official style; but its 
purport is briefly what follows. 

Union and parish guardians are to make out, from medical and other in- 
formation, lists of places where diseases lately prevailed, or at present pre- 
vail; and then to direct the medical officer to examine the health of the 
people in these places. The guardians are also to superintend the cleansing 
of public ways and places; to cleanse them themselves, if the proper author- 
ities fail; to direct individuals to cleanse particular nuisances near their 
respective dwellings; to visit dwellings in parishes or unions, where there 
is no “ governing body” ; to remove nuisances themselves, where the owners 
are too poor to do it or to do it quickly » to provide medic il visitation, from 
house to house, wherever an epidemic is present or imminent; to provide 
hospitals for poor sick people ; to provide general medical superintendence for 
sanitary action; to print handbills publishing the official and other useful 
instructions; and to supply the Board of Health with a daily list of persons 
attacked by any epidemic disease, with particulars of their cases and treat- 
ment. 

All local bodies having the care of public ways or places are to see to the 
* continued cleansing’’ of such ways and places as the medical officers re- 
port in a state dangerous to health. 

The medical officer of each district or union is instructed to visit the 
unhealthy places reported by the guardians, and examine the houses, with 
a sanitary view; to inquire into the health of people in workshops, common 
lodginghouses, and schools, and to treat, by himself or others, all cases of 
diarrhea in those places; to report to the guardians all nuisances ; to report 
at once any unusual amount of diarrhaa, and any case of epidemic or con- 
tagious disease; to order the separation of the inmates or other necessary 
measure in schools, workhouses, or lodginghouses, where any disease breaks 
out ; to cause the removal of patients from crowded rooms; and to speedily 
remove from the rooms of the living, corpses of persons who died from con- 
tagious or epidemic disease. All medical men are directed to report cases of 
death from epidemic or contagious disease to the medical oificer of the 
district. 

The instructions for the general public are simple. Oceupiers of houses 
shall, when directed by the guardians or medical officers, continuously cleanse 
the places adjoining their houses, and remove nuisances, Any person pre- 
sent at a death from epidemic disease, not attended by a medical man, 1s to 
notify the same to the medical officer of the district. 

The above directions relating to nuisances equally apply to “ any matter 
injurious to the health of any person.’’ In the washing of streets, persons 
are directed to use fluids or substances for preventing the escape of noxious 
eflluvia during the operation. 


Lord Shaftesbury, who has been travelling on the Continent for the 
benefit of his health, is returning to London to take his place at the Ge- 
neral Board of Health, Mr. Grainger, Superintending Inspector, who 
has been visiting Newcastle, has returned to town to confer with the Ge- 
neral Board, 

A case of endemic cholera has occurred in Marylebone. Owen Cronin, 


a youth of seventeen, was taken ill on Monday night; the doctor saw 
him on Tuesday, and gave him some medicine; but he died on Wednes- 


| day morning. ‘The court in which he lived (York Court, East Street, 


Manchester Square) is a nest of miserable habitations let out as lodging- 
houses to a swarm of people. In Cronin’s house nine persons lived in 
one small room; and there is no yard to the hovel. A Coroner’s Jury 
found, “* That the deceased died of endemic cholera, caused by the foul 


| air and accumulation of filth in York Court.” A case of Asiatic cho- 


lera has occurred in White Strect, Moore Lane, a crowded part of the 
City. A young woman was seized on Tuesday, and notwithstanding 
immediate medical aid, she died on Thursday morning. 

Around Rosemary Lane, in the City, the accumulation of dirt and de- 
composing vegetable matter in the public dust-bins has caused several 
cases of fever—no fewer than 90 in one spot. Sometimes five or six weeks 
elapse before the dust-bins are cleared: the dustmen employed by the 
contractors who have engaged to clear the bins neglect their duties, and in 
many cases are impudent in demanding fees. Mr, Hadlow, medical offi- 


| cer of one of the City unions, brought the matter on ‘luesday before the 


City Commissioners of Sewers; and instructions to remove the nuisances 
were given to the Inspectors. 


Two cases of cholera have occurred on board the Dreadnought hospital- 
ship, moored off Greenwich. One severe case occurred at Woolwich ; but 
the person attacked recovered. [These three cases are reported in the 
daily papers, but it is not said whether the cholera is Asiatic or not.] 


One singular case of Asiatic cholera has occurred at Manchester, A 
woman was taken ill at four o'clock on Tuesday afternoon, and diced at 
half-past nine the next morning. ‘The peculiarities are, that there was 
no diarrhwa, and nothing but dry retching of a very violent character. The 
woman lived in a low and dirty part of the town. 
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The Manchester Town-Council is active in repairing bad drains. It 
has abated the nuisance arising from chemical works in Redbank, Bes- 
wick, Union Bridge, and other thickly-peopled neighbourhoods. 

The deaths at Newcastle from cholera for the last six days have 
averaged 94 daily. The total of deaths in the town up to the present date 
has been 995. During the same number of days in 1831-’2 the deaths 
were only 161. 

The general state of Newcastle has been very dirty, but a place called 
Sandgate has been the worst in the town; the inhabitants being crowded 
together without regard either to decency or cleanliness. The London 
Board of Health peremptorily advised the immediate removal of the 
population—about four thousand in all. Some have been removed, and 
are now lodged healthily in tents, lent by the Board of Ordnance: some 
have dispersed themselves over the better part of the town; while the 
cholera has fiercely broken out among the people still living in the place. 
Two of the most over-crowded churchyards in the town were closed on 
Saturday, and three others are to be closed. The upper and middle 
classes seem to suffer from the disease as much as the lower classes. 

The accounts of the mortality in Gateshead are incomplete, but the 
virulence of the epidemic seems to be declining: on Saturday last the 
deaths were 30, but on Wednesday they were only 12. The fatal results 
for the last fifteen days, compared with the mortality in 1831-’2, are 259 
to 129. 

At Hexham, during the last five days, deaths from cholera have oc- 
curred, making 11 since the first appearance of the disease. 

Three fatal cases have occurred in Durham. 

In South Shields, five deaths from cholera have occurred this week. 
In four of the cases the persons attacked lived in unwholesome houses. 
The sanitary measures are actively carried on. ‘ The lower parts of the 
town are being swept with some thousands of tons of salt-water daily, 
and ancient nuisances and stenches which have held their ground for the 

ast quarter of a century have been swept into the sea, The seamen on 
ard the shipping in the Tyne are in a pretty healthy condition.” 

There is a considerable amount of diarrhoea in North Shields, but, as 
yet, no cholera. North Shields is within twenty minutes’ run of New- 
castle by rail, and an immense number of persons pass between the towns 
during the course of each day. 


In Edinburgh, on Friday, a case occurred “ presenting all the appear- 
ance of Asiatic cholera.” ‘Lhe Commissioners of Police and the Resident 
Commissioners in each ward are active in sanitary precautions. 

Official precautions against the choiera have been taken. ‘The act 11th 
and 12th Victoria, “ for the removal of nuisances, and prevention of con- 
tagious, endemic, and epidemic diseases,’ has been ordered to be put in 
force throughout Ireland immediately, and for the next six months. 

In Belfast, one case of Asiatic cholera. The patient, a little girl of 
fifteen, is going on favourably. 





Pisce llancovs, 


Sir James A. Gordon, the present Lieutenant-Governor of Greenwich 
Hospital, has been mentioned as the probable successor of the late 
Governor, Sir Charles Adam, 

A Court of Directors was held at the East India IIouse on Wednesday ; 
when Mr. Frederick James Halliday was appointed a provisional member 
of the Council of India. 

It is understood that the East India Company have consented to give 
up the performance of the postal service between Aden and Bombay ; 
and that it will be put up to competition, in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on the Contract Packet Service. 

Earl Brownlow, seventy-five years old, dicd at Belton House, near 
Grantham, on Thursday last week. Lord Brownlow was a prominent 
member of the High Church party, and a patron of Mr. Bennett, formerly 
of St. Barnabas. He is succeeded by his grandson; who has also ob- 
tained, in right of his father Lord Alford, the large estates disputed under 
the will of the Earl of Bridgewater. The late Lord Brownlow was for 
many years Lord-Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of the county of Lin- 
coln : but he resigned the offices last year. 

Another “ Vane Londonderry” epistle appears this week. The Mar- 
quis attacks “‘the miserable economy of a Whig Government,” which 
would not keep up mail-packets between Portpatrick and Donaghadee. 
If such a line were now set up, “all.the gentry and Members of Parlia- 
ment would desert the Dublin and Holyhead line, for the short sea pas- 
sage of one hour and a half, or two hours, per Belfast.” He declares 
this measure “important, in my solemn convictions, to the counties of 
Down and Antrim, in both of which I must from possessions take the 
deepest interest.” He finally hints at “a great public meeting,” “to 
sound the general view.” 

Government has promised to recommend to Parliament a grant of 
2000/7. towards the establishment of the proposed Lawson Observatory 
near Nottingham. ‘The remaining sum required is 3200/7, which must be 
contributed before the 1st of October. 

The Poor-law Board have organized a supply of books to workhouse 
schools at an average reduction of 45 per cent on the public prices of the 
volumes. The books include the ordinary course of instruction: those 
on “vocal music,” “ political economy,” “astronomy,” and “ mental 
philosophy,” remind us how ambitiously we now profess to teach even 
the paupers we support. 


It is said that the English Government intend to follow the examples 
of the American and Russian Governments in sending a squadron to Ja- 
pan. The ships named as likely to form it are the steam-vessels En- 
counter, Leopard, Stromboli, and Barracouta. 

From Malta we learn that Admiral Stuart has lately chartered a vessel 
to convey 200 or 300 tons of stores to the English flect at Besika Bay. 

A favourite employment at Constantinople now consists in caricaturing 
English statesmen and English news. They show a print representing 
the Czar breaking into Buckingham Palace; Prince Albert eager to de- 
fend his house and family, but held back by Lord Aberdeen, who declares 
the outrage “not a casus belli.” The following bit of London news is 
seriously believed by the lower orders of the Turks, ‘ Lord Aberdeen 
received a hogshead of gold as a bribe from the Emperor Nicholas. The 








Queen discovered it, immediately dismissed the Minister, and appointed 
Lord Palmerston as his successor. Lord Aberdeen’s head has been struck 
off, and publicly fixed upon a spike, amid the hootings of the populace.”” 

An English lady, Miss Cunyngham, distributed Protestant tracts at 
Lugliano, a village near Lucca. The peasantry were offended, and pelted 
her with stones. Although thus warned, and more mildly by her friends, 
she repeated the distribution next day, at the village of Benabbio. She 
was arrested by the Police, and is now in prison at Lucca, under a charge 
of endeavouring to seduce the people from their faith. (The punishment 
for such an offence is five or ten years’ imprisonment, with hard labour.) 
The Grand Duke has been petitioned in the case, but he declines to in. 
terfere. 


The cholera epidemic has almost ceased in Denmark. In Sweden and 


| Norway it is still widely fatal : in Stockholm, to the 12th instant, there 

















were 2753 attacks and 1288 deaths; and the accounts from Norway are 
equally gloomy. In Hamburg, from the 23d July to the 17th instant, 
there were 412 cases, of which 215 were fatal. 


Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for 
the week ending on Saturday last. 














Ten Weeks Week 

of 1843-52. of 1853, 
Zymotic Diseases....ccccscscsccevcceseecessecsvecesesesese seeee 3,777 252 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat,. 449 37 
Tubercular Diseases ...... Ceecercececcecoees 170 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerve et 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood- vessels 35 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respirs 19 10g 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of D 654 53 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &C.......cceeeeeeeeees evcccccccose $8 15 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &C.....00scceeeeeeeeeeees 106 10 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &C..seeceeeeeees . SL oeee s 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &C.. ....6.eceeeeeeeeee ° 16 cove 1 
Malformations, ....s++e006 ee eeeeeeeevecereeseeseresesseee . 39 eens 2 
Premature Birth eocvccscccceces 229 oeee 31 
- ~ 279 tee OD 
464 eee 28 
70 eee 13 
286 eeee 42 
Total (including unspecified Causes) ....+4+-+seeeeeeeees 10,533 349 





Another death has resulted from the peculiar system of treating prisoners 
in Birmingham Gaol. Cotterill junior, one of the warders implicated in the 
charges of cruelty, became excited in apprehension of his examination before 
the Commissioners, and on Sunday he died from the effects of nervous de- 
bility and mental anxiety. 

An order has been received at Devonport for the discharge of an able sea- 
man of H.M.S. Leander, who has come into possession of a fortune of some 
60,000/.—Devonport Paper. 

Alloyed sovereigns, worth only about 14s. 8/. each, have been recently 
put into circulation in several towns in Somersetshire. 

A letter from Izeta, in the province of Murcia, of September 9, says—“ Two 
days back, at eight in the evening, about forty brigands, well armed at all 
points, entered this town, and, proceeding to the house of the alcalde, com- 
pelled him to accompany them to the house of the richest inhabitant of the 
place. ‘They then torced the alcalde to call out to the owner of the house to 
open the door; which was done at once without suspicion. The robbers thea 
rushed in and laid hands on every portable article of value. One of the 
neighbours, seeing what was going on, went out and rang the alarm-bell, 
and the inhabitants hurried to the assistance of their townsmen, A party of 
the robbers, however, were placed as sentinels outside, and they tired at 
every one that approached, wounding twenty-two, but not killing any. In 
the end, the whole of the invading party got clear off with a booty esti- 
mated at 1,500,000 reals (about 16,000/.)’ 

The newly-recovered Hungarian regalia are to be deposited in the Vienna 
“ Treasury ’’—a kind of museum for curiosities belonging to the state. 

Railway accidents are initiated in France. At five o’clock on last Sunday 
morning, the mail-train from Paris on the Orleans and Bordeaux line en- 
countered a goods-train between Poitiers and the station of Leguge. The 
engineer, two firemen, and the guard in charge of the train, were killed. 
Others suffered more or less seriously, M. Magne, Minister of Agriculture 
and Commerce, was in the train; but he jumped out and escaped. 

The Havre regatta came off recently. Being the most important in France, 
it is always well attended. The English Paris Amateur Rowing Club proved 
themselves the better men: at starting they soon took the lead, gradually 
drew away, leaving all their antagonists behind, and won the first prize given 
by the Emperor. 

The Annuaire de la Legion d’ Honneur for the present year, which has 
just been published, gives the following as the number of persons belonging 
to the order on the lst January last. he Emperor and V’rinces of the Im- 
perial Family, 3; Grand Crosses, 57; Grand Officers, 214; Commanders, 
997 ; Officers, 4633; and Knights, 46,805; making a total of 52,709.—Gali 
gnani’s Messenger. 

It may be recollected that Paganini, the celebrated violinist, died at Nice 
about fourteen years ago ; and that the Bishop refused to allow him to be 
interred in the consecrated ground, on account of his having died without 
receiving the sacraments. His executors had the body removed to a private 
place, and commenced legal proceedings. The Court of Nice having decided 
against them, they appealed to the Archiepiscopal Court of Genoa; which re- 
versed the judgment of the lower court, and ordered the remains of Paganini 
to be interred in the cemetery. The Episcopal Court of Nice appealed against 
this decision to the Court of Turin ; which has since confirmed it. As three 
appeals are allowed in ecclesiastical matters, the Court of Nice has appealed 
in the last resort to a tribunal of judges to be appointed by the Holy See ; 
and there the matter rests for the present. 

A few days since, a baker at Angouléme, in demolishing an old oven, found 
nearly 200 live snakes. He also found nearly 400 eggs, about the size of 
pigeons’ eggs, enclosing serpents almost ready to break the shell. 





Tur Grats Manket.—Notwithstanding the cessation of the French 
demand, simultancously with the arrival of large supplics of wheat from 
the Baltic last week, prices at Mark Lane were considerably higher 2 
Monday. ‘The most important point in the inquiry as to what the future 
price of wheat will be for the next few months, is to ascertain, as far as 
possible, what the deficiency of the French harvest actually is. ‘The re- 
ports differ widely. One calculation makes the quantity required about 
6,000,000 quarters, while others affirm that it will not exceed half that 
amount. ‘The prevailing statement is that the deficiency 1s about 
15,000,000 hectolitres,—more than 6,000,000 quarters, which is equal to 
about one-fourth of the average yield of wheat in France. If this es- 
timate is anything near the truth, we may prepare for fierce competition 
in the various grain-markets of the world, unless the French be 8 
pared to go upon short commons. Taking our deficiency at 10,000,008 
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September 24, 1853.] 


rs, as estimated by Messrs. Sturge, and that of France at 
half as much, it will take a good part of the next twelve 
months to import so cnormous a quantity from America, the Black 
Sea, and the Baltic. As we shall probably be obliged to draw 
a larger proportion of our supplies from the T nited States this year 
than we have ever done before, it becomes an interesting question 
= in prices than has yet taken place. “ In 1847, the exports of wheat, 
flour, and Indian corn, from the United States, rose all at once to six 
times what they had been during the preceding year. In 1846, the total 
value of wheat, corn, and flour sent abroad, was 8,326,585 dollars; in 
1847 it rose to 50,819,574 dollars. That, however, was under the in- 
fluence of much higher prices throughout Europe than we have yet wit- 
nessed. On the other hand, America is said to be much better prepared 
to assist Europe in her necessity than she was six years ago. The my- 
riads of emigrants who have lately crowded into the far West have been 
busily employed in raising the grain which will come so seasonably to 
cke out our scanty supplics. The wheat harvest is said to be excellent 
throughout the States, and that of Indian corn still better. They can 
now send us as much as they please. 
between them and Lancashire, which has been sending so large a quan- 
tity of goods this year. 

a Turkey, including Syria and Egypt, our imports of grain have 
rapidly increased within the last few years ; but it is difficult to say what 
they are likely to be during the next twelve months, with so many dis- 
turbing causes at work. In 1851, as we learn from the latest Varlia- 
mentary returns, showing the countries from which our annual supplies 
have been obtained, we imported altogether upwards of 2,000,000 quar- 
ters of grain of every kind from that region; while the total quan- 
tity from Russia, including the ports within the Black Sea, was only 
1,334,417 quarters. As prices are now 50 per cent above what they 
were then, we may reasonably calculate upon receiving much larger sup- 
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ther so sudden a demand can be met without a much greater ad- | 
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It will help to balance the account | 


plies this year, if war do not break out, and if shipping can be procured | 


at moderate rates. 


ae 


POSTSCRIPT, 


There is news of importance from Constantinople to the 14th. At the 
request of the Divan, and as a safeguard against the probable excesses of 
the fanatical portion of the populace, two French ships and two English 
ships had been despatched from the combined fleet for Constantinople, had 

od the Dardanelles, and anchored in the Sea of Marmora. 

Such is the version of the Zimes. A fuller statement by the Morning 
Post somewhat differs: it states the number of ships at six; affirms that 
the rest of the fleet was to follow ; and delicately intimates other objects 
besides defence of the Government against the populace. 


A squadron of French vessels, consisting of four line-of-battle ships | 


and two screw-steamers, passed close by the Dover shore yesterday at 
two o'clock, and was stated to be bound for the Downs, 





Letters from Vienna, of September 10, state that a reduction of the 
army has been resolved upon. The companics of infantry are to be re- 
duced, some from 180 to 120 men, and others from 120 to 100 men, The 
regiments from the military frontier, now stationed in Italy, have been 
ordered back to their cantonments. ‘These measures will effect a saving 
of from 15,000,000 to 16,000,000 florins. 

The crown of St. Stephen has been escorted with great pomp to Vienna, 
and the Emperor was expected to return from O]miitz to receive it. 

The Emperor and Empress of the French left St. Cloud on Thursday 
at noon, for their Northern tour. 
evening; and were well received: the town was illuminated. On Friday 
morning they continued their journey to Douai, Valenciennes, and Lille. 
The Prince de Chimay, deputed by the King of the Belgians to compli- 
ment the Emperor, has arrived at Lille. 

The Monitewy announces that the Queen of England has deputed the 
Farl of Lucan, the Marquis of Worcester, Lord Bingham, and Colonel 
Dupuis, to visit the camp of Helfaut, “to compliment the Emperor.” 

The Grand Duchess Olga of Russia and her consort left Torquay for 
Ostend at six o'clock last evening. 

The Countess of Neuilly and the Prince and Princess de Joinville are 
to leave Claremont this morning, for Southampton, en route for Lisbon. 
They go to visit the Queen of Portugal. 

The Duke of Cambridge has arrived at Olmiitz. 


A friend at Florence, writing on the 17th instant, tells us that Miss | P 


Cunyngham was still in the prison at Lucca, awaiting her trial; but she 
was kindly treated. Her indiscretion was not the effect of youth, for she 
is between thirty and forty years of age. 





The Lords of the Admiralty, visiting Queenstown to inspect the fleet, 
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ing rights, the licence to use which must be obtained from the Home Scere- 
tary. The undermentioned graveyards were closed on Wednesday—St. 
Luke, Chelsea ; St. Giles's, Cripplegate ; St. George’s, Southwark ; St. Paul, 
Shadwell; St. James's, Clerkenwell; Bowling Green Lane, Pentonville, and 
Spafields burial-grounds; St. Swithin, London Stone ; St. Mary Bothaw ; St. 
Botolph, Aldgate ; St. Matthew, Friday Street; St. Peter, Eastcheap; St. 
Augustin and St. Faith; the vaults of St. Paul's Cathedral, St. Nicholas Cole 
Abbey, St. Nicholas Olive; St. Dunstan's, Stepney, is to close at the end of 
the present year, except the unconsecrated part, which will be allowed to 
remain open until January 1855; St. Michacl, Paternoster Royal; St. Mar- 
tin, Vintry ; St. Mary Magdalen, Old Fish Street ; St. Gregory * St. Paul's; 
St. Andrew Hubbard; St. Mary, Whitechapel; St. Mary-le-Strand. and the 
Russell Court burial-ground ; St. Gabriel; Fenchurch Street ; St. Margaret 
Pattens ; the Holy Trinity, Minories; St. Mary, Newington; St. Peter, Wal- 
worth ; and St. John the Baptist, Hoxton. 








The gaol inquiries at Birmingham and Leicester have revived attention 
to a subject that has for some time dropped out of notice—the merits of 
“the Great Unpaid.” They visit gaols; but the object of the visitation, 
the security of justice, is as little attained as it is in petty-sessions, Com- 
petent help is rejected by the great intuitive, because it is professional. If 
wrong be done, the responsibility is so divided that it is nullified, The 
very checks which are observed literally are nullified in effect. On 
licensing-day, a brewer has been known ostentatiously to retire; but it 
would have been uncourtecous in his brethren not to adopt and carry out 
his better judgment in his absence. It is the same in any matter in which 
a “justice” is personally interested—he shows his magnanimity by 
retiring; his brcthren show theirs by letting him feel that he loses nothing 
by his absence. If one is ignorant, it is a point of delicacy with the rest 
not to display superior wisdom in their judgment—unless the Shallow be 
a party opponent. Other enormitics do but come upon us occasionally : 
these justices we have always with us. Lord Palmerston must add to his 
Herculean tasks a reform of the Great Unpaid. 


Another letter from Mr. Norton appears in the morning papers. It 
contradicts the story of the assault on Mrs. Norton “ when enceinte,” 
but admits that there was a drawingroom quarrel, in which he used vio- 
lence to push “ Mrs. Norton's maid” from the room, He charges Sir 
John Bailey with treachery as an arbitrator—as having, in fact, “ be- 
come infatuated with a beautiful and talented woman.” 


The following notice, which has appeared in the daily papers this week, 
contains a hint not to be overlooked by persons charged to the Income- 
tax. 

“Tt is very desirable that persons having claims for repayment of Income- 
tax on the ground of exemption, by reason of their incomes being less than 
150/. a year, should be made aware that they must send in such claims, so far 
as regards the years ended 5th April 1852 and 5th April 1853, to the Sur- 
veyors for the districts in which they reside, or to the head office in London 
or Edinburgh, as the case may be, on or before the 10th October next; and 
that no such claims can be received after that period. This rule applies as 
much to eases where claims have been established in former years as to those 
where claims may now be made for the first time.” 


MONEY MARKET. 

Srock Excnanor, Farpay Arrennoon. 
The improved appearance which the English Funds presented at the clese 
of last week has not been maintained: the reaction up to last evening 
amounted to 1 per cent. The position of the Turkish question has proved a 
greater check than the various circumstances which led to the alteration in 
the Bank rate of discount. The shipments of specie for India and China 


| have this week amounted to 429,000/., and the gold forwarded to St. Peters- 


They arrived at Arras on Thursday | 


| declined 3. 
| duced a further fall of } ‘ae eggy & 
| morning they opened } higher, 


arrived on Thursday, happily in time to take part in the ceremonial of | 


laying the first stone of a new pier intended for the use of the Royal 
Navy. Sir James Graham made a loyal and pleasant speech on the occa- 
sion, 

_ The Irish crops are reported to be “favourable,” with the excep- 
tion of the potato crop; one fourth of which is now reckoned likely to 
be lost through disease. 


The Asiatic cholera has appcared in Hull, and “ four or five” deaths 
are announced. 

In Rawmarsh, Yorkshire, one fatal case of cholera has appeared, 

y < 

No further case is reported from Manchester. 


j and Grand Junction of France, 5s. 


The reports of the morning represent the mortality in Newcastle as on | 


the decrease, 


The clergy and churchwardens of the parish of St. Sepulchre, London and 
Middlesex, liave given notice to the parishioners, that, in consequence of an 
order from the Queen in Council, under the provisions of the recent act “ to 
amend the laws concerning the burial of the dead in the metropolis,’ com- 
manding that the parish-graveyards and church-vaults should be closed, no 
More interments can be permitted therein, except by persons claiming exist- 


burg about 200,000/, Against which must be placed the arrival on Monday 
of 245,000/. from the West Indies and New York: 800,000/. of silver is ex- 
pected from the Gulf of Mexico about the lst of October. The shipments of 
manufactures and other merchandise are now on a smaller scale, and freight 
is rather lower. The late increase in the rate of discount has produced 
a degree of caution in the manufacturing towns, without raising alarm. In 
the Corn-market, the advance of last week has been maintained. Little 
alteration occurred in Government Securities until Wednesday; when they 
The unfavourable news respecting the Eastern question pro- 
Consols then closed at 943 3. This 
ut subsequently receded to 94) } for 
Money; closing, after several fluctuations, at 94! 8, and for Account 94§ 4, 
—their lowest point since February 1850, In the Stock Exchange money 
has been worth from 3 to 3} per cent on Government Securities: out of 
doors the demand has been moderate. Exchequer Bills have fallen 63, this 
week, closing today at 127 discount. 

Foreign Stocks were steady in the early part of the week, with a tendency 
to improvement in some cases. Sales of Stock and a reaction in Consols have 
since produced a decline in the following—Veruvian Four-and-a-half per 
Cents, and Deferred, 3; Austrian, Belgian, Danish Five, and Spanish Three 
er Cents, Sardinian, and Venezucla, 1; Russian Four-and-a-half per Cents, 
3; Spanish Deferred, §. Mexican rallied on Monday to 25} }, but have 
since receded {. ‘The decline in Spanish has been partly connected with the 
change of Ministry at Madrid. 

Railways, under the influence of purchases by the public, were tolerably 
well supported till Wednesday, when a decline took place. Further depres- 
sion prevailed yesterday, from increased gloom in other markets; and at the 
close the decrease in some of the principal lines compared with last Suturday 
was to the following extent—Caledonian, and Oxford, Worcester, and Wol- 
verhampton, 5/., Edinburgh and Glasgow, Great Northern, and Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, 4/.; York and North Midland, 3/. 10s.; Midland, 3/. 4s. ; 
East Lancashire, London and South-western, Norfolk, and York, Neweastle, 
and Berwick, 3/.; London and North-western, 2/. 15s.; South-eastern, 
2/. 10s.; Great Western, and North British, 2/.; Chester and Holyhead, 
London, Brighton, and South Coast, and Scottish Midland, 1/.; Shrewsbury 
and Birmingham have improved 3/. In Foreign Shares, Paris and Stras- 
bourg have risen 1/. 5s.; Rouen and Havre, and Western of France, 10s. ; 

Northern of France, Paris and Lyons, 
and Sambre and Meuse, have fallen 10s, Today a slight rally has occurred 
in English and Foreign Shares, 

Satvcnpay, Twrire o'Crock. 

The English Funds are extremely heavy this morning; and Consols, 
which after official hours yesterday fell to 94, have already declined 4, being 
now 934 3 for Money and 93} } for Account. The bullion return by the 
Bank of England shows a decrease of 338,954/. compared with last week. 
The final close of the Corn-market yesterday was from 1s, to 2s, higher than 
on Monday. Foreign Stocks are very flat: Peruvian Four-and-a-half per 
Cents, and Russian Five per Cents, are 1, and Mexican and Portuguese § 
lower. Railways are lower: the bargains have been in the following—Great 
Western, 79; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 64; London and North-western, 
100; Midland, 57, 
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3 per Cent Consols,......... 931 2 | Danish 3perCents ........ 846 
Ditto for Account. ...... ana | Dutch 24 per Cents......... 63 4 
3 per Cent Reduced ,.. shut Ditto 4 per Cents ........4+ 97 8 
3} perCents ....... ° shut Mexican 3 per Cents ...... » 24) 
Long Annuities . shut Peruvian 4) per Cents ..... 70 2 
Bank Stock ..... .. shut | Ditto Deferred 3 perCents.. 50 2 
Exchequer Bills,............ 12 7 dis.| Portuguese 4 per Cents..... 42) 24 
India Stock ..........s008 +» 245 50 | Russian 5 per Cents.. 1l2 14 
Austrian 5 per Cents........ 96 8 | Ditto 4} per Cents.... 8 100 
Brazilian 5 per Cents........+ 100 2 Spanish 3 per Cents ........ 45 6 
Belgian 4) per Cents ....... 98 100 | Ditto Deferred ............. 21} 2} 
Chilian 6 per Cents ........ - 1025 | Sardinian 5 per Cents ...... 913 
Danish 5 per Cents ......... 1035 | Swedish 4 per Cents........ 936 





Che Cheatres. 

We imagine that even the most reckless gamester would naturally as- 
certain the value of the sum for which he plays, and that if he knew that 
his adversary would only pay him in notes on an insolvent bank, he would 
soon retire from the table. However, this sort of instinctive wisdom, 


which would set a limit to the rashness of the most confirmed adorer of 


rouge ct noir, is totally denied to a number of persons who are anxious to 
make a figure in the world as dramatic authors. We suppose more heart- 
burnings have been caused among the genus irritabile vatum by the re- 
fusal or “suppression” of dramatic works than by any other of the 
many evils that besiege humanity : the author burns for judgment. 

If the only two results of dramatic production were failure and toler- 
able success, this anxiety would be natural enough, It is certainly ex- 
citing to see a whole crowded public applauding one’s work; and for this 
excitement, even the warmest approbation expressed in a critique or by a 
select circle of friends offers no equivalent. We can conceive nothing 
more fascinating than the pursuit of a dramatic author, when he has to do 
with a public which by its applause or disapproval bestows honour or pro- 
duces immediate annihilation. 

But no such public exists in London at the present day. The author’s 
chances are not those of glory on the one hand and destruction on the 
other, but he presents his work to a public which, while it is too indolently 
goodnatured to condemn, confers no glory at all. Our present audiences 
might be compared to an university, which, totally abolishing the system 
of “‘ pluck,” would give a degree to any candidate, and grant no honours. 
So little is their verdict worth, that jt would be indiscreet to decide, be- 
fore the end of some six weeks from the date of production, whether a 
dramatic work is really fortunate or not. Disappointed poets should 
bear in mind, that even success, such as it is, now-a-days is all but 
worthless, and that bouquets thrown tonight are no guarantee against 
empty benches tomorrow. 

Never was the valuelessness of apparent success more clearly set forth 
than in the case of a new five-act play, produced last Monday at Drury 
Lane, with the title of Ze Letrothal. It is not totally devoid of literary 
merit, as a careful imitation of the Elizabethan style of writing; but as 
a play itis poor indeed, five long acts of commonplace being put together 
merely to exhibit the physical cilect of poison on the principal character 
in the last scene. If the author really thought that such an exhibition 
was calculated to produce gricf or terror, there was the Dame de St. 
Tropez ready to his hands; and, following its guidance, he might have 
traced the progress of venom from its first symptom as an uneasy sensa- 
tion to the catastrophe of an agonizing death. But four long acts, peo- 
pled with undeveloped characters, who work out no idea, and drag their 
way along merely that a bad man, who designed to poison somebody else, 
should be torn and twisted by a diug, which though not mortiferous can 
create all the pains of death, are somewhat too long a preface to the 
single act in which anything like interest is excited. Faney such a 
treatment of Lucréce Borgia as should make the death of Gennaro the 
only incident that did not leave a blank on the memory ! 

Now this play received “all the honours”; and if its author had been 
present, and was ignorant of the usages of the London public, he might 
fairly bave imagined he had added a play to the “acting drama.” No- 
thing of the sort. After Wednesday it is withdrawn, and Mr. Gustavus 
Brooke returns to his former characters. 

We think we have discovered one good quality in Mr. Brooke, which 
is by no means universal, and which deserves high commendation. Ie 
is evidently docile to criticism ; and, having been censured somewhat 
sharply for a style of acting in which sudden effect was everything and 
adherence to nature nothing, he scems to have made up his mind that 
this style is not based on true principles. An attempt to make too much 
of everything, without any repose at all, has been his chief failing ; but 
in the character of the Usurer, in 7he Betrothal, he was perfectly satisfied 
to play for the most part in a very natural manner, and to reserve his 
physical displays for the last seenc, where they were properly placed, and 
where they told with powerful effect. We have hopes that there is some- 
thing better in Mr. Gustavus Brooke than he led us to suppose by his 
first performance of Othello. 

Mr. Farren’s management of the Olympic Theatre, which has lasted 
for about three years, came to its termination on Thursday night. Du- 
ring this management many classes of dramatic entertainment were tried, 
but its greatest success was achieved within the last six months, by the 
engagement of Mr. Robson. 





Partstan THEATRICALS. 

Guzman the Brave, that old Spanish hero, whom some call a patriot 
and some consider a brute—that pattern of ancient loyalty, who when 
the besieging enemy threatencd him that they would kill his captured 
son if he did not surrender Tarifa, flung them a knife to assist them in 
carrying their threat into execution—Guzman the Brave now flourishes 
at the Odéon; having been put into five acts of verse by M. Méry, and 
having found a fine interpreter in the person of M. Ligier. 

A new ballet, the scene of which is laid in ancient Rome, is the last 
novelty at the Académie. Its title is 2:via e¢ Mysis, and the chief dan- 
seuse is Mademoiselle Guy Stéphan. 

MM. Roger de Beauvoir and Lambert Thiboust have furnished the 
Théatre des Variétés with a five-act piece called Les Enfers de Paris. 
The “ enfers ” are the naughty places of the French metropolis; and the 
enticing person of the piece is Satan,—who, at the end, turns out to be 
a young actress, skilful in the art of disguising, and benevolent enough to 
employ this art in extricating a hot-brained young provincial from the 
misfortunes consequent on atrip to Paris. The amiable fiend is repre- 
sented by our old friend Madame Scriwaneck. 


| 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD JOHN AT GREENOCK. 

WHATEVER may be the reason, Lord John Russell never appears 
to so much advantage as when he places himself before the coup. 
try on Scottish ground. Whether it is the effect of leisure, which 
releases an active mind, too often seen by the country under the 
pressure of over much work,—or of the more bracing atmosphere 
in that Northern section of the island,—there is always a more 
healthy tone, a more hearty utterance, a more direct purpose in al] 
that he says upon public affairs, when he is in the North. It ma 
be that here his mind recovers some of the freshness of youthful 
days, when he imbibed the lessons of philosophy and virtue under 
Playfair, and those literary tastes that Moore tells us almost di- 
verted him from politics to the library and the Edinburgh Review, 
But it isnot only those early associations which connect Lord John 
with Scotland. If one of his most excellent achievements was to 
accomplish the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts as applied 
more particularly to England, there is no doubt that in the whole 
progress towards that reform he enjoyed a lively sympathy from 
a people who have ever felt a poulbasly keen interest in practi- 
cal Protestantism. And besides these associations, there is the 
still more recent and not less dear association of a marriage 
which connects him with the families and the very soil of Scot- 
land. These unquestionably are enough of reasons why he should 
have at once the impulse and the confidence which give heart and 
energy to speech. He may feel in exercising his faculties as the 
mountaineer feels in his lower limbs when once more amongst his 
native crags; he may feel that whatever doubts exist in Eng- 
land, there some part of his work will find its full appretiation. 
And if, as is more than probable, thoughts of affection occasionally 
steal near his heart when he is standing before his countrymen, it 
is not probable that his utterance will sufler from those deeper- 
seated emotions. We may not wonder, therefore, that Lord John 
speaks well in Scotland; and if we express a wish that his action 
in London could come up to the standard of his words in Greenock 
or Perth, we mean rather to mark our sense of the value of what 
he says than to disparage what he does. 

Some bantering words have passed because Lord John Russell, 
in a very rapid and indeed a parenthetical glance at what has been 
done since 1833, viewed the achievements of a Reformed Parlia- 
ment with paternal favour and exaggeration. But there was 
just ground for gratulatory retrospect. This journal has taken some 
share in the discussion of the measures that have been accom- 
plished since 1833 ; we have not unfrequently given free expression 
to a sense that less was done than opportunity permitted ; yet, 
when we look back on that lapse of twenty years—when we re- 
member that, however urged by those who thought with us, Lord 
John Russell was held back by those who thought the very oppo- 
site—we cannot honestly deny, that whatever may have been the 
wish that more should be done, enough has been done to enable 
him to repose, after so busy a life, upon a sense of duty ful- 
filled. With a stronger will, or rather, we should say, with a 
will inclining more to action than to the balancing of moot 
questions, Lord John might have got more out of his opportunities; 
but if all men had got as much, we for our part should never have 
had the opportunity to complain. 

The tone of Lord John’s speculation upon the future is characteris- 
tic. However much has been done in the twenty years, he seems to 
say, far more work remains in store for the future. There are ques- 
tions of material arrangement for promoting the health of his 
countrymen in their homes and in their towns; questions as to the 
training of his countrymen from infancy to an educated maturity— 
as to the adjustment of the relations between secular and religious 
instruction ; and these, Lord John says, are questions to be “ con- 
sidered by the Legislature.” He has not yet, apparently, arrived at 
the stage of doing. He says, the very increase of civilization imvedes 
us; crowding upon us ilecey, numbers, buildings, faster than we 
can well set in order. Our very freedom prevents that prompt 
adjustment, by the direction of a head and the execution of a 
police, which in a despotic country secures these blessings—-but at 
what a price? He Senco these grave questions; leaves them for 
the “consideration of legislators and statesmen”; and “only 
prays to God that they may be resolved in a manner befitting 
the intelligence, befitting the dignity, and befitting the spirit of aa 
intelligent and Christian people.” Lord John speaks as if he “may 
but for a short time take any further part in the deliberations of 
Parliament”: we hope it may not be for “a short time ”—we 
trust that he may be reserved to us for that position of an in- 
dependent adviser, released from oificial trammels, to which Sir 
Robert Peel had appointed himself, and from which he was pre- 
maturely snatched by an accident. The reflective turn which has 
sometimes hindered Lord John in action will still serve us 1D 
council, and serve us all the better decause released for greater 
energy of its own, in not being tied to the responsibilities of a less 
congenial activity. Not that the most distinguished living son of 
the house of Russell is wanting in spirit. Although an intellectual 
over-refinement may incline him to question when the stage of 
question has passed, no age, we believe, will abate the fire of that 
inherited spirit which makes him recognize as “ the sacred duty of 
England,” the duty of resisting oppression, of maintaining the m- 
dependence of weak states, and of preserving to the family of na- 
tions the freedom of which others would deprive them. 
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OFFICIAL STATISTICS OF AGRICULTURE. 
Aptian for collecting agricultural statistics appears to have made 
more decided though — san a under official consent, than 
the public has supposed. Many intelligent economists have long 
insisted upon the necessity of enabling the country to take stock 
yearly in its own produce, in order to ascertain its resources, and 
to place at the disposal of those who are engaged in producing the 
resources, information which ag | guide them in distributing their 
own industry, as well as to have a guide for supplying de- 
ficiencies that ‘may be foreseen. This is a case in which 
the ordinary “higgling of the market” does not comply with 

ractical efficiency, since it must come after the work of pro- 
action has to a great extent been accomplished, and yet it 
is at the earlier stage that the information can be most valuable 
in correcting errors or suggesting the supply of deficiencies. The 
same kind of information is obtained in some other cases, as in the 
founding of new colonial settlements; and here it has been seen 
that the use of authentic statisties, showing the general supply of 
labour in particular branches of industry, or the want of it, have 
been exceedingly useful as guides to call forth or check particular 
species of emigration. But that which is true of men is true also 
of the food of men and of raw materials; and if carly in the year 
we could obtain some knowledge of the general distribution of our 
primary resources, it would no doubt be of incalculable advantage 
in the end to every class in the country. Many a farmer would 
save loss if he could be forewarned against growing some crop only 
to augment a glut, or if he could be invited to supply that which 
others had forgotten. On the other hand, if the aggregate amount 
of our probable crops were known at certain stages beforehand, 
while the consumer would have the advantage of a regular supply, 
the farmer would be defended against those sudden fluctuations 
which disturb his trading arrangemeuts. 

For successive years Mr. Milner Gibson has endeavoured to 
bring this object to a point, by an annual motion in Parliament. 
In 1847 or 1848, we think it was, an attempt was made in Ireland 
toobtain detailed agricultural statistics; and a standing branch of 
the Civil service, with the aid of the Police, was called into requi- 
sition for the purpose. We have already mentioned a more scien- 
tifie attempt conducted under the Hichland Agricultural Society 
of Scotland, in the three eounties of Koxburgh, Haddington, and 
Sutherland,* which has beer. attended by considerable success, The 
counties are divided into distriets, in which the acres, the crops, 
with their distribution—the allotment of fallow, sheep-walks, 
buildings, gardens, roads, waste, &e.—are all marked down; with 
the live stock. There were only three exceptions to the voluntary 
supply of information by the cultivators. The experiment, there- 
fore, is successful, both in showing that the information can be col- 
lected, and that agriculturists, at least in the more intelligent dis- 
tricts, are not likely to offer any serious obstruction. It is under- 
stood that the same experiment will be tried in one English wy | ; 
and the announcement provokes some natural impatience at the 
extreme slowness with which our officials proceed in a service 
which is so necessary and calculated to be so useful. 

It is to be observed, however, that the public has been so blasé 
by minor improvements, of late years, that it has become not only 
indifferent but to a certain extent adverse to novelties. Inventors 
bear the credit of their “ crotchets,” and responsible Ministers 
shrink from sharing that credit. The public must not only have a 
want, but must know it, and must become so thoroughly conscious 
as almost to convert the want into a reproach against the respon- 
sible Ministers before they can feel that they will not be laughed 
at for adopting a “crotchet.” The course of Free-trade, however, 
has rendered the necessity of this information still greater than it 
was before ; since it has somewhat suddenly forced our agricultu- 
rists to deal with their own business on a more commercial plan than 
they were accustomed to ; and it has placed us, so to speak, “ en 
rapport ” with foreign producing countries,—a connexion which re- 
quires that we should better understand the relative produce of 
those countries to our own. The demand for agricultural statis- 
ties may now be understood to have passed from the theoretical 
economists and Mr. Milner Gibson, to the general body of the 
trading class, and even to those farmers who have become tho- 
roughly aware of their situation and their liabilities ; and hence 
we may hope that the one English county will not be left alone in 
its glory for a very long period. 

* See “Gleanings from Blue Books,” Spectator 10th September, page 879. | 





BIRMINGHAM EXAMPLES. 
BreMincnam appears to be at once the philosophical originator 
and the debased exemplar of good correctional Tiscipline and of 
the worst gaol administration. For a second time within a com- 
paratively brief period it has furnished the double example. Some 
time since, the world was astonished at the disclosure of the dis- | 
graceful state of the Gaol; and about the same time Mr. M. D. 
ll, the Recorder, was able to explain a system which he had in- 
uced, of redeeming young offenders by inducing their em- 
ployers to take them back. He treated human nature as human; 
erring, no doubt, but seldom past redemption; and under his care- 
ful superintendence the system worked well. It was to be sup- 
sed that Birmingham was released from the degradation, and 
me an example for the following of the rest of the coun- 
try: but again we have disclosures of cruclties and illegalities in | 
the Gaol; and yet again we have the same town furnishing the | 
example of a highly-improved correctional discipline for youth. | 
Pending the report of the Commissioners who have been ap- | 
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we refrain from entering upon that subject. We will but remark 
that Captain Maconochie, whose name has been mixed up with it 

| as one of the peccant officers, does not appear to have received hs 
| unlucky appointment in Birmingham with any freedom to carry 
| out his own principles of gaol-government; and that the Surprise 
occasioned by the existence of notorious abuses in a gaol duly sup- 

| plied with Visiting Justices is increased when we reflect that not 
only Birmingham Gaol but Leicester Gaol has become notorious 
¢ 

1 


| pointed by Government “ to inquire into the practices of the Gaol,’ 


for a very questionable treatment of prisoners, that the district 
comprising the two prisons has been under a regularly-appointc: 
Government Inspector, and that he has not been recently appointed. 
Of the Gaol abuses, however, in their proper time ; at present, w: 
have more especially to notice the opposite kind of experiment, car- 
ried on with the assistance of Mr. Sturge, Mr. Adderley, and other 
gentlemen, by Mr. Ellis, at Saltley. Mr. Sturge, as we formerly 
mentioned, had contributed largely towards the opening of a re 
formatory school, upon condition that the scholars should be twi: 
convicted offenders against the penal laws; and the school | 
now been at work for some time, although it is as yet not comp! 
in its arrangements. It comprises twenty-one pupils, whose ag 
range from ten to nineteen years. Fifteen are at Saltley; six re- 
main at present at a house close to Birmingham, and one is em- 
ployed in the town. At the Ryland Road House, the lads work as 
tailors or shoemakers ; at Saltley, they are exclusively engaged i: 
agriculture, but work-shops are about to be erected for their in- 
struction in handicraft trades. The building is of the simpk 
kind—a substantial farm-house outside, containing a meal-ro 
; and a dormitory, with stained deal tables; ingeniously-hung ham- 
mocks, a separate one for each boy; a clothes-chest for each boy, 
marked with his name; and in short the simplest furniture. T! 
daily routine is as simple. The master and pupils rise at six; the 
boys work in the field till eight; breakfast, work again till half- 
past twelve ; dine, work again till five, and finish the evening with 
amusement or instruction. Scripture reading, prayers, and divine 
service, are attended daily or on Sunday at the proper intervals. 

It is the mode in which this simple routine is administered tha! 
imparts its real value. The master works with the boys; per- 
sonally setting them the example when they enter upon an 
arduous part of their work. He gives them spontaneously 
small prizes,—such as a shilling for the best bunch of radishes, 
tive shillings for the best-trimmed garden, and so forth. They are 
treated with unfailing kindness—their severest punishment, tho 
threat or the enforcement of expulsion. Their punishments are in 
part administered by themselves, in a weekly meeting where mi 
conduct is examined and judged. The agricultural work of the 
boys has been adjudged by a furm-bailiff; whose difliculty was, to 
decide which boy had done best in the matter of the gardens. ‘Th 
farm is in good order; and one fact will indicate the amount 
work done. In the course of two months, the boys had drained 
the field by laying nearly 1600 yards of tile-drain, four feet de p, 
in a stiff clay—their first feat with the spade. These are the 
sults which investigators of this subject might have calculatcd 
upon. These young profligates, who began with swearing, with 
nicknames, constant fighting, discord, and misrule, are orderly, 
seldom go wrong in their language, have abandoned fighting, and 
show a decided affection for each other as well as for their mast 
And these results, be it remembered, have been attained before the 
whole machinery of the experiment has been thoroughly developed. 

The results are not new any more than the experiment. A 
milar trial has been made at Mettray, with similar suecess; and 
the same trial may be made with the same results as often 
philanthropic men are permitted to put together the materials for 
the purpose. It is well known that the boys at Mettray seldom 
relapse in their courses; the statistics have been in our own 
columns over and over again. Very similar results were obtained 
by the Recorder of Birmingham in a much more partial applica- 
tion of the same principle; which is, that when boys, abandoned 
to bad courses of life in early years, are treated with kindness, 
placed under regular discipline, and enabled to feel that the work 
which they do is not vexatious retribution, but genuine labour 
for a real objeet, the sound instincts of humanity are called into 
play, and the little devils are converted into average men—per- 
haps even something better than the average. In truth, we may 
well say, that the shame is not to the profligates and the convicts, 
but to those who affect to undertake the management of socicts 
and the discipline of its erring members. The shame is to legi 
lators, ministers, and others who connive at permitting the existence 
of such abuses as those which have become notorious at Dirming- 
ham, and permit philanthropists to labour at the constant repro- 
duction of the same experiment, which once tried makes out its 
ease according to the laws of human nature and logic; if only 
legislators and miuisters were themselves sufliciently developed 
to understand either. 


= 


PROTESTANT PROSELYTISM IN TUSCANY. 
In many resp cts the laws of luscany are very objec ctionabl . bi 
they are not more so than the laws of several other states, and 
foreign travellers are bound to obey the laws of the country in 
which they reside. For it is to be remembered that the foreigner 
almost always has the option of | f 


‘ 


keeping away from a place if! 
does not like its laws. Strietly speaking, therefore, if he offend 
against the well-understood laws of the country, he cannot very 
properly claim the protection of his own Government against the 
enforcement of the penalty. These remarks apply to tlie case of 
Miss Cunyngham, who has just rendered herself amenable to the 
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laws of Tuscany. A native of Scotland, she is naturally strong in 
Protestant convictions; she has been residing at the baths of 
Lucca during the summer, and has diversified the salubrious avo- 
cations of that place by distributing religious Protestant tracts in 
the neighbourhood. As usual under such circumstances, copies of 
these tracts were delivered by the recipients to the parish priest, and 
he probably invoked the aid of the ilies, who sought out the tract- 
distributor. She was identified, and confessed the fact; in conse- 
quence of which she was lodged in the common gaol of the city, on 
the 12th instant; and there she now awaits her trial for attempt- 
ing to make proselytes from the Roman Catholic faith—an act 
which is a crime against the laws of Tuscany. 

In England, we tolerate all forms of religious faith, and do not 
offer any legal impediment to proselytism by conviction. In that 
respect our laws differ from those of Tuscany; and it would be 
little for us to boast that they are a protection to freedom, if free- 
dom could be attained by the individual will of any person who 
chose to defy the laws of the land. Not unlikely, an outery will 
be raised on behalf of Miss Cunyngham; and for our own part we 
cannot withhold from any woman placed under circumstances of so 
much discomfort and apprehension a natural sympathy. But it 
would be very mischicvous not distinctly to recognize the truth, 
that the intervention of any English official ought to be limited to 
securing for Miss Cunyngham a proper trial according to the laws 
against which she has offended. 

The ease will probably be likened to that of the Madiai; to 
which, however, it bears scarcely any resemblance. The defence 
of the Madiai was, that they did not attempt to proselytize, but 
only privately exercised devotions in a manner not opposed to the 
law of their country. English intervention, so far as it was at- 
tempted, was entirely of a moral kind; it had no reference to the 
supposed rights of the Madiai to make proselytes, but to the irre- 
gularity of the trial, to a presentation of their case which magni- 
tied their crime beyond the fact, and to the excessive and protracted 
cruelty of their treatment. Moral intervention of this kind may 
always be exercised, though policy will dictate a sparing use of a 
meddling which can only be exercised upon sufferance, and which 
therefore by its nature involves a species of obligation on the part 
of one state to the courtesy of the other. When any government, 
indeed, is very tyrannical and oppressive, there is still a function 
for free states to perform: they can, as we do, either through pub- 
lic men or their press, declare the principles of freedom, and pro- 
claim the doctrine that oppressed people may rise against their 
a ssors and remodel their own government. Lut no state can 
enforce this doctrine against the foreign state, without either 
taking part in civil war or undertaking a substantive war of in- 
vasion. England, if it pleased, might go to war with Tuscany on 
behalf of liberty and Miss Cunyngham; but we very much doubt 





whether any Minister would undertake that duty, or whether the | 


public would support him if he did. 

We have innumerable martyrs amongst us, of an order peculiar 
to modern times: they consist of persons who are desirous of en- 
joying the repute and dignity of martyrdom without its liabilities. 
The claim, however, is inadmissible. Martyrdom must always be 
voluntarily undertaken ; but if voluntarily undertaken, its habili- 
ties cannot be repudiated. ‘ Volenti non fit injuria”: the martyr 
only attains his highest rank and decoration with the stake. The 
foreign protector who intervenes between the act of courage and 
its consequence, deprives the martyrdom of its authenticated seal, 
and leaves it undistinguishable from cant. 


OPENING OF THE INN TRADE. 
Iris only in semibarbarous countries that antique forms of furniture 


or ceremony are maintained after what they typify has — 


from them as an association, and that the public is charged with 
their support when the wish for them has ceased. In respect of its 
inn-accommodation, however, England is so far a semibarbarous 
country. We pay for a furniture of dignity which we no longer 
regard as dignified. The landlord procures for us things which we 
have ceased to prize—which are inferior to modern comforts, and 
have ceased to belong to anything but the inn ; being even there 


available only as formal items upon which the landlord may | 


charge. The four-post bedstead is the “ Deputy Chaff-wax ” of 
the inn--nobody wants it ; and, as we showed before, the landlord 


would not burden his customers with such things if he could pre- | 


sent his reasonable charges in a reasonable form. 

This artificial system, however, could not be maintained but for 
an artificial basis. The inn system rests upon the tavern and 
public-house system; and that rests upon the licensing system, 
which is in itself arbitrary and capricious. There are few inns 
that are not public-houses, or at least taverns. In most country 
towns a considerable portion of the business of the inn consists of 
ordinary tavern business, without which the inn could not be 
maintained. This tavern business brings the inn under the same 
system with the ordinary public-house, and it appears upon a foot- 
ing with that kind of establishment before the magistrates on 
“Jlicensing-day.” Ostensibly, the magistrates are charged with a 
discretion in giving their licence so as to promote the “good 
order ” of the neighbourhood ; and it is usually presumed also that 
they have some duty of apportioning the supply of public-houses 
to business. Thus, if there exists a house in a particular neigh- 
bourhood, and the business of that house does not appear to be re- 
dundant, the magistrates hold themselves justified in preventing the 
opening of a second house; although it is possible that the scanty 
custom of the first may be caused by bad management, and by the 
want of that accommodation which is required in the district. 
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This discretion, which is pretty freely exercised by the magis- 
trates in their wisdom, paternally or personally interested, has 
given rise to a species of trading upon the magisterial licence; a 
commerce best exemplified in the Metropolis. It forms, indeed, 
the subject of speculation even before a neighbourhood is actually 
built. An enterprising builder will take, on a long lease, a large 
tract of ground, which will be laid out with its due allowance of 
streets, and a special piece reserved as the site for a public-house : 
the construction of the houses, the gradations of their rents, are 
all calculated with a view to bearing upon each other in the 
profit of the speculating builder ; and then the exclusive possession 
of the public-house for the neighbourhood becomes in itself an ob- 
ject of barter and sale. In some neighbourhoods the houses are 
pone restricted from obtaining a licence by a condition in the 
ease ; in others, the enjoyment of the Dogberry and Verges privi- 
lege of justices in keeping down the number is used by a species of 
inverse action: the discretion is treated as a sacred thing, which 
must not lightly be infringed, but must be influenced only by a 
| weight of testimonials in favour of the particular person destined 
for the particular public tavern eauieinal for the neighbour- 
hood ; a species of testimonial easily managed. Although the re- 
striction of the market cannot be carried uut with the same distinct- 
ness and simplicity in country places which are under a Jaxer 
|1égime, still the same principle applies, and the enjoyment of 
| power in the magistrates is exercised at the expense of those who 
| 
| 





would desire to enter into the trade, and of the public who might 
obtain a better accommodation from an open trade; for, unques- 
tionably, the first step in any radical improvement of the trade 
must be to throw it thoroughly open. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer may object, that he cannot 
spare the amount of duty upon the licences: but in order to the 
opening of the trade there is no necessity for that Minister to make 
any sacrifice whatever. On the contrary, there is reason to be- 
lieve that an open trade would considerably promote the number 
of licences, and of course the public revenue. It might be a ques- 
tion whether, with an open trade, somewhat lower amounts might 
not be charged in certain cases; but the true test of that would be 
an increase to the revenue derivable from that which is unques- 
tionably a very fair source of taxation. There is, however, no 
| necessity for mixing up the question of taxes with that of magis- 
j terial discretion. The poor of a licence should be made a mat- 
| ter of course, and vested not in the justices but in some responsible 
| public officer. Nor would such an arrangement at all diminish the 
| power of the magistrates; since, although granted as a matter of 
| course, the licence, with the distinct registration, would bring houses 
| of public entertainment as strictly within the control of the police 
| as the present system can do. Any case of misconduct et then 

be advanced against a responsible because a registered landlord, 
and upon conviction for certain offences it might be proper to vest 
in the magistrate the power of withdrawing the licence ; a very 
| different thing from the power of withholding it in the first in- 
| stance. 

Were the trade thus thrown open, there is no doubt that in the 
| first instance more persons would enter into it ; but also it is pro- 
bable that the very introduction of new persons with new ideas 
would introduce new experiments and new improvements for the 
benefit of the public ; just as the opening of the candle or glass 
| trade has led to the striking improvements with which we are now 

familiar in every household. We have spoken of licensing for 
public-houses or taverns; and we need scarcely repeat that it is 
the tavern which is the basis of most country inns, any universal 
improvement of inns depending to a considerable extent upon the 
| improvement of taverns. There would indeed be no necessity to 
wait for this improvement before introducing that kind of asso- 
ciation to which we referred in our last number ; which might very 
well stand upon its own basis. But in general, a spontaneous im- 
provement of the whole inn accommodation of the country, we are 
convinced, must take its rise from a complete opening of the trade. 


Letters to the Editor. 


IMPARTIAL EVIDENCE TO CHARACTER. 
**O that some power the gift wad gie us, 
To sce ourselves as others see us.” 

Srr—As you have shown a strong attachment to representative government, 
through good report and ill, and as you are, indeed, the only one of the “ lead- 
ers of opinion” who has invariably written upon the subject in a rational and 
philosophical spirit, perhaps you will permit me to call the attention of 
yourself and your readers to a passage in the last number of La Derue des 
Deux Mondes, which shows that there are even in France some who have 
not bowed their knees to that Baal of bureaucratic despotism which has even 
found worshipers in this country among some who affect the canting formula 
of “ Parliaments are worn out.’ ‘The following is an attempt to translate 
this striking passage which occurs in an article signed Ch. De Mazade, that 
does honour to the very able periodical in which it appears. 

“The late crises have produced in England a striking spectacle, which we 
may study with protit. We have heard a great deal of the impossibility of 
directing a great question of foreign policy in the midst of the endless 
discussions of the Constitutional system. But now we see that such a 
question has arisen, and coun a graver question never did arise 
Parliament was sitting ; it naturally followed the successive incidents 
of these complicated negotiations, and addressed questions to the Go- 
vernment; but from the moment that the Cabinet based its refu- 
sal to answer upon the ground of regard for the public interest, the 
questions ceased. There are French journals which have indulged 
their whim of making themselves merry at the expense of England, 
because in England, they say, people know nothing of the Government, while 
France has the Moniteur. It would have been better if they had had the 
good sense to admire that firm aspect of a free people which restraims 
itself from embarrassing its government in the pursuit of an interest 
| of the first order. It is thus that England has gained the power of 
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remaining unshaken in the midst of the revolutions which have overthrown 


Europe, and of continuing constitutional and free in the midst of the re- 
actions to which those revolutions have given birth, At the moment when 
men are denying the vitality of the Parliamentary system, England has 
shown this system in all its power and self-restrained force. One of the 
dangers which threatened the constitutional government of England was the 
almost complete dissolution of parties which has taken place of late years. 
The present Ministry has come rp rowed to arrest this dissolution—to en- 
deavour to create by a coalition of d ifferent forces a new system of polities : 
and it is no small proof of British patriotism, that it supports the Ministry 
in this work. England forms coalitions for her preservation, as we have 
formed ours for our own destruction.” 

If “ fas est et ab hoste doceri,’’ there are surely some even of those fine 
gentlemanly exquisites of polities now deeming “* Parliaments a bore’’ who 
will listen to this voice from over the Channel, so wise, so candid, and so true. 

Yours truly, A Wuia. 





RAILWAY FCONOMY, 

Srr—Supposing that at some future time the Legislature should determine 
that it is impracticable to run fast trains on lines clogged with frequent 
slow trains, with any regard to human safety, the Companies will have to 
determine to which class they will belong, the fast or the slow; or whether 
they will take to the other alternative of being both fast and slow, by dupli- 
eating their lines of rails. This other alternative is easy to state in words, 
but presents many difficulties in practice. 

First, The land has to be purchased, and that has already acquired a con- 
siderably increased value by the fact of the railway passing by it. 

Secondly, The whole of the railway buildings, and wharves, stations, &c., 


600,000/. in getting Parliamentary permission to make a line at what expense 


along the line, as well as private buildings, would have to be removed, unless 


the two new lines be made to pass in their rear, leaving the stations like is- 
lands, with bridges to communicate over the external lines. 

Thirdly, The whole of the tunnels, bridges, and viaducts, must be dupli- 
cated or widened, the level crossings rendered more dangerous, and the over- 
bridges lengthened. 

The existing lines must be the middle or passenger lines; the new or ex- 
ternal lines the goods lines. This arrangement is absolutely needful for 
space ; and it leaves the present lines with all their disadvantages of want of 
sufficient space for passenger vehicles. In short, to duplicate the lines would 
be in cost similar to the process of making railways through towns. And 
after all, it would be an imperfect makeshift, interfering greatly with local 


c. 
Nor would four tracks of rail side by side so wellsubserve the public want 


of opening up the whole country as would tracks in pairs made with a con- | 


siderable interval of distance between them. 

The existing lines have for the most part been made under considerable 
disadvantages. They have paid black mail for land, law, and legislation, 
and in numerous other ways not necessary to specify. It is a trite remark 
that the value of a thing is what it will bring in the market. Judging thus, 
our lines of railway have cost from one-half to one-third more than they 
are worth. Improvements have made materials cheap; and if labour has 
risen in value, the amount of it has been much economized by many pro- 
cesses. If new lines can be divested of their extrancous sources of cost, the 
capital invested in them may be considerably lessened. But will new pas- 
senger lines be desired at the highest practicable rates of speed? Will 
capitalists be found to make them, and passengers be found to use them ? 

‘o the capitalist it is simply a question of cost and profit. To the pas- 
senger a question between cost of time and cost of money. 

To pay the capitalist, the passengers must be sufliciently numerous or suf- 
ficiently wealthy. 

Between a and Birmingham, they are both numerous and wealthy, 
with a distance, as the crow flies, of litthe more than 100 miles. 


to themselves few probably know; and possibly all three would join to pre- 
vent a direct line | ee connecting London, Nottingham, and Sheffield. ‘The 
eae or directors would consider that any new passenger line would 
ye robbing them of their legitimate profits; yet in truth the proprietors of 
Strand omuibuses might as reasonably complain of Holborn for taking away 
their legitimate profits. 

The railways must eventually be of two kinds—those directly connecting 
distant towns and cities, and those supplying local wants. There wants 
little evidence to show that the long lines cannot possibly be so profitable, 
directly and indirectly, as the local lines; yet it is worthy of remark, that 
Parliamentary struggles have mostly been an apparent desire for distant 
een The fast line may be made to pay quite a sufficient dividend, 
yut it will not afford the outlay of money in machinery that local lines effi- 
ciently developed could afford. 

The existing business lines forming portions of long lines with express- 
trains are not developed locally. The local traffic is sacrificed in order to 
prevent accidents or retardations with the through trains. It is within 
a twelvemonth’s memory that the only practicable way into London by rail 
from Birmingham, was over the London and North-western line, the old 
* London and Birmingham,”’ which once paid nine per cent dividend, and 
now pays five. When the Great Western, incessantly active under the 
cleverest if not the wisest of railway management, at last picked a hole in 
the exclusive privilege, it was deemed essential to tempt the public with 
speed—to run to Birmingham in two hours, with a new and improved class 
of engines, to beat the Great Western in time and distance. This kind of 
rivalry if persevered in would preclude all paying local traffic. The Great 
Western, with its comparatively smali goods traffic, can accomplish what the 
North-western cannot even by a sacrifice, while the Great Western has no 
sacrifice to make. Now, supposing this illusory imagination of flying train 
treasure to be “‘ conjured into the Red Sea,”” what are the real elements to 
develop a thorough local traffic ? 

First, To lower all expenses in working. 

Secondly, To have none but efficient and well-paid servants. 

Thirdly, To keep down the rate of charges to a very moderate di- 
vidend. 

Fourthly, To make it a fixed rule to take no advantage of the public 
or of individuals, whatever may be the apparent means of squeezing 
the public ; because an injustice will sual and means will, sooner 
or later, be found to overpower it, without causing it to be for- 
gotten. 

The object to aim at is to convert the railway as far as possible to the con- 
dition of a street, or a very populous road of farms and factories and dwell- 
ings, along which the occupants may freely circulate by ordinary convey- 
ances, or by the rail at moderate s = + to which rail they may carry their 
persons or goods in large or small numbers at every station, instead of 
gathering them in huge heaps at dépéts. 

In front of the buildings should be the road, and in a parallel line with 
the road the double line of railway. This arrangement would make people 
independent of the rail if the prices were too high. Along the road would lie 
the lines of water-pipe, gas-pipe, and sewage-pipe ; the factory would work 
into the farm and the farm into the factory, and the-railway would simply 


| be the connecting link. 


| their true interest lies in this direction. And 


Between London and Liverpool, they are wealthy and sufficiently nu- | 


merous, with a distance of 180 miles. 

Between London and Chester, as the highway to Ireland, they are wealthy 
if not numerous, and the distance is 170 miles. 

Between London and Manchester, they are both wealthy and numerous, 
and the distance is 160 miles. 

Between London and Glasgow, they are wealthy if not numerous, and the 
distance is 350 miles. 

Examples exist of English railways made prior to the year 1840 with 
double lines of rail, through populous districts, not exceeding 26,000/. per 
mile run, with a station every two miles, two bridges per mile, of brick, 
stone, or iron, and expensive workshops, tools, and warehouses. 
sum, 15,380/. was expended on earth-works, bridges, land, warehouses, and 
law and Parliamentary expenses. 


Now, supposing light trains working on gradients, say similar to the | 


Brighton line,—land at its agricultural value, earth-works and other works 
moderate, law and Parliamentary expenses at a minimum, the stations of the 
simplest kind, and the carriages and engines light and adapted for speed,— 
there is little doubt that a double line could be made at the cost of about 
15,0002. per mile, or 1,500,000/, for one hundred miles, on which trains might 
run without risk at fifty miles per hour. On this cost 75,0007. per annum 
would pay interest, and 35,000/. the working expenses. Four express-trains 
= diem each way, with ninety passengers each at 1/, per head, or about 

jd. per mile for two hundred miles going and returning, would pay this. 
But inasmuch as light trains might start every half or quarter of an hour, 
and the cost of the train for the two hundred miles would not exceed 15/., 
eight trains per diem, with ninety passengers each, at ten shillings per head, 
or less than three-farthings per mile, would pay equally well. But eight 
trains per diem would be only one every hour and a half, so that the inter- 
vals would serve for stopping trains. 

Inflexible rails and light engines and vehicles would minimize the amount 
of steam power required, and materially reduce it as compared with the pre- 
sent demand, while risk and maintenance would almost disappear. Light 
trains would be easily started and easily stopped. The gauge might be in- 
creased to the desired width; the carriages might have their retarding 
power minimized ; arrangements might be made for the gregarious as well as 

e exclusive passenger, and provision for the passage of the guard through 
the whole interior to communicate with the driver. Moreover, in addition 


We have no railways yet that fulfil these conditions; but when the spirit 
of mere stage-coach rivalry shall subside, the proprietors of almost the whole 
of the existing lines, and many parallel ones yet to make, will perceive that 
it would be a wise policy on 
the part of the State to leave it to the discretion of shareholders to pur- 
chase land along their own borders for the purpose of speculative improve- 
ment; laying out whole districts upon an economic and rational system, 
instead of leaving huge tracts with only here and there the isolated efforts 
of individuals of insutlicient means. 

In the essential condition to population of abundant water-supply along 
the line, the railways would find a material diminution of their own ex- 
penditure by watering their lines, as is done on highways; not merely for 
the sake of passengers, but for the purpose of keeping the material of the 
road in that condition, neither wet nor dry, which is most conducive to its 
solidity. The clouds of dust which choke passengers on a railway in dry 
weather are raised at a heavy expense to the shareholders, 

If their eyes be opened, so far from viewing the division of lines into “ fast 


| and slow,”’ and the creation of fast passenger-lines, as an infringement of 


Out of this | 


their revenue, shareholders would behold in such a system the commence- 
ment of a new wra of extinguished rivalry and certain dividends, as certain 
as those of the canals of the olden time, when the possession of water-courses 
was the practical monopoly of heavy transit. 

In speaking of the damage done to lines by “ express’ trains, there may 
arise a misunderstanding. The damage is done by heavy badly-constructed 
trains, and the greater the speed the more the damage. But a so-call 


| ** express”’ may chance to do less damage than a stopping train, by bein 
I j PI y g 


to efficient ventilation, the carriages might be thoroughly warmed in the | 


winter, by plans more eflicient than those used on the Continent. 

These accommodations are supposed with a view to a distance similar to 
that between London and Birmingham, in which to and fro might be ac- 
complished twice a day if required, Liverpool or Chester would be a dis- 
tance for going and returning in the same day, leaving four hours interval 
for business. Trains on such lines might conveniently furnish breakfast, 


| and sleep,”’ are thus to be produced. 


lunch, or an evening meal, with other requisites; and the unwholesome | 
& ’ | 


practice of shovelling hot liquids and unmasticated food down the throat 
might be avoided. Glasgow might thus be conveniently reached in eight 
ours, 

The proprietors of existing lines would object to any such arrangements 
a8 an unjust interference with what they are apt to regard as a vested right 
Virtually conceded to them by Parliament, and they would bestir them- 


selves and waste money in useless opposition. The 
North-western opposed the Great Northern, and force: 
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expend 
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lighter, and because, not losing time in stoppages, it may travel less fast 
through the whole distance. A heavy stopping train does immense damage 
by the breaks and sledging along the rails; and to make up for lost time it 
travels frequently faster between stations than the express. 

With regard to the connexion of agriculture with railways, there is yet 
much to work out. I will in a future letter endeavour to indicate some of 
the more important points. 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, W. Briwees ADAmMs. 


** George Nasmyth, C.E.,’’ writes to the Morning Tost to suggest, * that 
along with the water used for watering our streets, there should be a few 
pounds of chloride of lime put into each cartful of water, and in addition to 
this a small quantity of sulphuric acid, so as to combine with the lime and 
thereby set the chlorine gas free. The purifying properties of this gas are 
well known where fevers of the worst kind rage.’’ [As some of these dis- 
infectants have the property of exciting inflammatory diseases of the chest, 
of course they should only be used under proper medical instructions.] 

Mr. Edward W. Lane, “the well-known Orientalist,”’ has put forth a 
specific against cholera, It consists in a ‘ table-spoonful of powdered mus- 
tard in a tumbler of cold water,” as an emetic, and a wine-glassful of brandy 
with ten grains of Cayenne pepper as a restorative. ‘ Rest, perspiration, 
This remedy is said to have been 
used in Cairo with success in 1848; but if we reckon that because Mr. Lane 
is a great authority on any Arabian Nights subject, he is also an authority 
in the treatment of Asiatic cholera, the non-sequitur would be as false as if 
we were to accept a prescription from Haroun Alraschid. 

At a Statistical Congress of all nations which has been sitting in Brussels, 
a question was asked as to the progress of Russia in statistical science, which 
elicited some interesting information. Russia, it appears, is almost the only 
country that is not represented in the Congress; giving the somewhat 
curious reason that in Russia statistics are the business of the Government, 
which at present required no information from abroad ; and that when such 
information was needed, it could be obtained from the published reports of 
the Brussels Congress. King Leopold has not the same scruples: Belgium 


was represented, amongst others, by its King in person, 
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BOOKS. 


MRS. MACKENZIE’S SIX YEARS IN INDIA.* 
Vanrtovs journies between Calcutta, Bombay, and the Himalaya, 
form the topics of these three volumes of letters. The most 
interesting parts are those which relate to the fair writer's resi- 
dence at Loodiana and Simla. At the former place, Captain Mac- 
kenzie’s newly-raised regiment of Sikhs and Affghans was sta- 
tioned; at the latter, the Captain and his wife were present, un- 
der peculiar circumstances, when Lord Dalhousie, ae Gough, 
and Bir Charles Napier, were there, and she had an opportunity 
of seeing them privately. During her residence at Loodiana, 
the Multan and the second Sikh wars occurred. The position 
of her husband, his reputation as a hero of the first Affghan 





war, the pro ensity to write and talk gossip or scandal, as ' service was gabbled over in a way that rendered it impossible even for Mr, 


well as to freely criticize the conduct of their superiors, which 
distinguishes Anglo-Indians, brought to her knowledge many 
strange tales of administrative neglect or formalism, as well as of 
alleged military incapacity, in superior station; and these Mrs. 
Mackenzie has as freely printed. The popularity of her hus- 
band among the Natives drew many of the Afighans and others 
about her, besides introducing her to their wives. 
of the title is really a fact, and the book contains many curious 
anecdotes of Native character as well as pictures of Native life. 
The “Mission” is also another feature. Both Captain and Mrs. 
Mackenzie are Presbyterians after a strict Calvinistical and Evyan- 
gelical sect. ‘The Captain had occasional “ meetings,” not strictly 
— among his regiment, but for all who liked to attend; both 

e and his wife were intimate with missionaries and teachers; at 
every place they passed through, the “ mission” or school was an 
object of attention. The reports of a zealous advocate are always 
to be received with a certain degree of mistrust, because the wish 
is apt to bias the judgment; and this is more especially the case in 
religious matters. Subject to this qualification, the reader who 
takes an interest in the subject of education in India and of con- 
version among the Natives may advantageously consult these 
volumes. During the long period the writer resided at Loodiana, 
there are many curious instances of how Scriptural truths, or prac- 
tices deduced from them, present themselves to the less culti- 
vated minds but more manly characters of the Mahometans beyond 
the Indus. Here is an example on fasting. 

* Atta Muhammad being here, asked my husband if he fasted ? Me told him 
that Christians were left to their own | Sem in this matter; that he 
himself, being far from strong, never fasted, for if he did his thoughts would 
be fixed on food and drink instead of on the things of God. ‘Ah!’ said our 
stout friend, ‘that is the case with me. All day long I think to myself, 
could I but have a drink of water!—could I but eat a kawdb !—could I but 
have a chillam! (pipe).’ As for Hasan Khan he took a pipe here yesterday, 
and said ‘he woul make it up in the cold weather.’ ” 

According to the representations of our author and the facts she 
brings forward, both Mahometanism and Hinduism are on the de- 
cline, especially the latter. In a certain sense this is probably 
true, especially among the Hindoos educated at English schools, 
whether supported by Government, where all religious instruction 
is forbidden, or in missionary schools, where proselytism is the 
main object. Disbelief in their own superstitions is, however, a 
very different thing from conversion to Christianity. The converts 
whose position argues free will, (for orphan children have hardly a 
voice,) or who profess from no other motive than conviction, are few 
in number even throughout a vast range of country ; and what, after 
all, are the educated few in the large towns compared with the mil- 
lions in India? No doubt, Mrs. Mackenzie adduces facts that seem 
to show indifference to their own creed on the part of some of the 
humbler classes; but such goes for little. With the bulk of a 
nation, religion is rather a matter of habit than of conviction, or 
even of belief. Many may be found in this country who disbelieve 
the doctrines of the Church, and admit the broad moral truths an- 
nounced by any religion, yet it would be exceedingly diflicult to 
convert them to some other creed. The social difficulties in the 
way of the Hindoo are also very great. Of course, in all countries, 
a person who quits the religion of his family and friends has to 
encounter rebufls. In India, the system of caste, and the usages 
if not the laws founded upon it, throw much greater obstacles in 
the way than any arising from convention or conviction. So all- 
influential is caste, that British judges yield to it. Here is a case 
adduced by Mrs. Mackenzie, in an attack upon Sir Erskine Perry 
as an opponent of missions. 

“Balaram Ganpat having been baptized, applied for a writ of habeas 
corpus, in order to have free access to his wife, who, although grown up, 
was, since his baptism, forcibly kept from him by her parents, and all com- 
munication between them prevented. Balaram did not wish to put any con- 
straint upon her, which would have been contrary to the Apostolic rule, (Ist 
Cor. vii. 15,) but merely to prevent her being forcibly kept from him; he 
wished her to make her free choice. 
giving as a reason, that Balaram had become an out-caste, and that to com- 

1 his wife to live with him, (which no one ever thought of doing,) would 

to make her an out-caste too; thus evincing a much greater respect for 
Hindu laws of caste than for the natural and divine law of marriage.” 

Whatever conclusion may be formed as to the probability of con- 
verting the Hindoos to Christianity, there seems little doubt but 
that old systems of belief are breaking up in the East. As little 
doubt but that our author’s zeal in the cause of missions gave her 





The “ Zenana” | 


Sir E. Perry refused to grant the writ; | 


an object of pursuit, and made her acquainted with many persons | 


and many classes of whom the common resident knows nothing. 


“We were in some doubt whether I should be admitted into the body of 


* Life in the Mission, the Camp, and the Zenana: or Six Years in India. By 
Mrs. Colin Mackenzie. In three volumes. Published by Bentley. 





the synagogue; but Ibrahim came forward to meet us, and led us to the 
‘chief seats,’ placing us between himself and David Sassandn, the richest 
Jew in Bombay,—a very fine-looking old man, with an eye like a hawk for 
brilliancy and depth, The synagogue was a long room, with a high divan 
all round it, on which the worshipers sat cross-legged. A chair was pro- 
vided for me to put my feet on. Down the middle were two benches, back 
to back, for the boys of the congregation ; and nearer the door a desk, ike Ps 
high sideboard, at which the reader stood ; opposite to which was a curtained 
recess, containing the Law, All present wore veils, generally white, with 
blue striped borders and a single fringe at each corner; but some of the 
younger boys had them of spotted net, adorned with little tufts of wool of 
various colours. I never saw a handsomer set of men; and this, with their 
varied dresses of rich colours, and the beauty of the little children, who, gaily 
dressed and covered with ornaments, were curled up by the side of their 
fathers or sitting on their knees, and ever and anon roving about or eating 
sweetmeats as bribes to be quiet, rendered it a most picturesque scene, But 
though this was my first impression, it soon changed to astonishment at be. 
holding the heartlessness of their worship, which excels anything I have 
ever scen as a mockery of devotion. Every man had a prayer-book, but the 


Mitchell, whois a good Hebrew scholar, to follow it. The boys seemed to 
strive who should read loudest; and shouted ‘amin, amin, amin,’ as if jt 
were very amusing, looking about and laughing the while. The men were 


| talking, and I soon found there would not be the slightest objection to my 


sketching the scene. Water was brought me, and I took the group on my 


| left hand. No sooner did David Sassanan perceive that I was sketching 


him, than he a down his book and spread his hand upon it that I might 
observe his valuable diamond and ruby rings. Several were called up to the 
desk in succession to read different parts of the service; which they did ina 
sort of loud chant, rocking themselves to and fre. Several young boys, 
after reading, came to kiss the hand and fringes of David Sassandn and a 
venerable old man who sat next him, who laid their hands on the head of 
the boys. it was a pretty action on both sides, One or two little girls were 
there with their books. 

* During one part of the service, each man collected the fringes at the four 
corners of his veil and kissed them repeatedly, touching both eyes with them. 
Most of them did it in the same perfunctory style in which Romanists 
generally cross themselves. Then they drew the veil over the right side of 
the face and uttered a lamentable ery. Then the whole congregation turned 
towards the West, and, bending, uttered a confession of sin. This was the 
only part of the service in which there was the slightest appearance of ear- 
nestness.’ 

It will have been seen from this extract, that Mrs. Mackenzie 
uses the pencil as well as the pen; and this likewise brought her 
into contact with the Natives in various ways. The following 
little adventure with a sitter at Bombay introduces some judicious 
remarks on expression, and suggests a great deal on art in general. 
Johnson misapprehended Milton’s fear lest he had fallen on an age 
too late for heroie poesy. 

“Went into the Fort to draw. Both my husband and Ibrahim have been 
exerting themselves to get me some Bedouin Arabs as sitters; but in vain; 
they make appointments and do not keep them, 

* Today, being again disappointed, lbrabim went out to lay hold of a Be- 
douin, if it were possible. Ile found one; but when it was proposed to him 
to come, he said, * Why should I go to the house of the English? God alone 
knows what may befall me there!’ and nothing could induce him to run 
the risk, until Ezra, the Jew of Basrah, (whom he knew,) and another man, 
stood security for his safe return. ‘The Arab was a tall, austere, sad-looking 
man, who never could have been otherwise than in earnest during the whele 
of his life, and who was, I suppose, too thoroughly convinced of the dangers 
of sorcery and magie to feel ashamed either of his fears or his precautions, 
when he found me alone as his only enemy, he being accompanied by a stout 
Bedouin attendant, beside Mull4 Ibrahim. He was not handsome, having 
plain irregular features and deeply-sunk eyes; yet there was something al- 
most awful in the imperturbable gravity and austerity of his gaze. During 
the whole time 1 was sketching him, he kept his eyes fixed on me, without 
the slightcst change of expression. He looked like a man accustomed to 
hardships from his birth. I have often reflected on the cause of the diffi- 
culty I tind in taking the likeness of an European, as compared with that of 
an Oriental. The expression of the one can be caught in an instant, that of 
the other is not only more varying, but more complicated ; end I suppose it 
to be ficm the simplicity of their lives, as compared with ours, Consider 
the infinite variety of objects which engage our attention and interest; the 
infinite variety of thoughts and emotions which these give rise to, and you 
will see that it is impossible for a cultivated European to retain the repege 
of feature and the unity of expression which is cbservable in the Oriental. 
Add to this, our habit of suppressing the outward manifestation of feeling, 
(for, when an Oriental really feels deeply, he shows it much more freely 
than we do, except where he is obliged to feign,) and the generally inferior 
intensity of the passions in Europe, and you will see why the countenanees 
vary. ‘This Arab was the most perfect specimen I ever saw of a men ef 
few and simple emotions. He could understand hatred for an enemy and 
love for a friend; bodily privations he is accustomed to disregard, bodily 
sufiering to endure: probably this comprises the circle of his feelings: how 
can such a one, accustomed to hardships, to solitude and exertion, be made 
to understand the thousand-and-one aims and strivings of civilized life? Le is 
a being of another sphere, and moves among the crowded streets with neither 
interest nor comprehension for the world and its ways: there was no harsh- 
ness in his expression, but it was the calm indifference of an ascetic. Are 
not these men in some respects wiser than we? gifted with a truer insight 
than we into the nothingness of the world, though not of the great realities 
of life? This man could both write and read; bis name was Ali Suklawi, of 
Kuwed ; and when C. came and spoke with frank cordiality to him, both he 
and his companion seemed more satisfied that we were not Djinns. He wore 
the long chogah, or cloak, nearly touching the ground, a many-coloured 
handkerchief on his head, bound round by a cecil of camel's hair by way of a 
turban; the ends of the handkerchief hanging down on each side of his face 
threw his countenance into deep shadow; he had but scanty beard; on his 
feet were sandals; both bands, feet, and ankles finely shaped, bony and 
strong, but not more delicate than an European’s of spare make.” 

The anecdotes and gossip about the wars in India contain strange 
charges, even of cowardice, against officers not named, but the cir- 
cumstances so particularized that they must be known to numbers 
in India. What is yet stranger, some of these cowards have been 
rewarded with honours, while men of merit and service have been 
neglected: this last, however, is a common complaint at all times. 
The facts exhibiting false economy, bad arrangements, and né glect 


| “ > hI, 
This is a curious description of the Jewish Synagogue at Bombay. | °Y“™ when the arms of the troops are in question, are credible 
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enough—nothing more, indced, than what might be matched at 
home in the Ordnance and especially the Admiralty. The vice 
seems essential to our official system: it originates partly in our 
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dread of giving discretion to subordinates lest the power _¥* 
be abused, whilst the head that should direct has so much 0 do 
that he can do nothing. Another reason is the want of unity: 
departments belonging to the same service are too isolated or in- 
dependent, so that there is no undivided responsibility. The pic- 
ture of social life and morals among the Anglo-Indians is very in- 
different, and says as little for the Company’s patronage as it does 
for the Company’s servants. These topics, however, are painful ; 
and, resting as many of them do upon report or gossip, may be 

ssed. This picture of female manners in India is a less serious 
charge, if the evidence is no stronger. 

«“ June 14th.—We dined at the Governor-General’s. Lady Dalhousie is very 
tall, and extremely fair; she was very becomingly dressed, in crimson silk, 
trimmed with magnificent black lace. I found her courteous and friendly in 
her manner; and if she is ever otherw ise, there is this great excuse for any 
coldness on her part, that the ‘Indian ladies’ generaily know so little how 
to behave, that she has several times met with the greatest rudeness from 
them. When she first arrived, Lord Hardinge gave a ball in her honour, in 
order to introduce her to the ladies in Calcutta. Instead of the company 
rising to receive her, as common politeness dictated, every one kept their 
seats; not one came forward to receive or welcome her; and consequently 
she very naturally declined having them presented to her. Again, at a ball 
here, a sofa had been retained for her. She arrived late; every segt was oc- 
cupied. Colonel Grant led her up to the sofa, which was occupied by three 
‘Simla women,” who never moved: after looking them full in the face, he 
said, with a loud voice, ‘I think, Lady Dalhousie, we must look for a seat 
elsewhere.’ Again they paraded the whole length of the room, not a lady 
having the politeness to rise; until at last she found a seat by Mrs. Moun- 
tain. No wonder if she is not very cordial with such barbarous people.” 


This is a pleasant picture of Lord Gough at home, mingled with 


a little camp remark. 

“Wednesday, May 16t/,.—We dined at Lord Gough’s ; now no longer Com- 
mander-in-chief, for last night the Gazette arrived announcing Sir C. 
Napier’s arrival on the 7th; the very day appointed, as Lord Dalhousie re- 
marked, for returning public thanks for those victories which had rendered 
his arrival unnecessary ; and, without waiting to communicate with Lord 
Gough, he had immediately assumed the command. Now, the Duke of Wel- 
lington having written to Lord Gough that Sir C. Napier would take the 
command whenever it suited him to resign it, the old chief felt most keenly 
this supercession ; which, however, was warranted by the terms of the com- 
mission, and softened by « handsome letter which subsequently arrived from 
his successor. 

“T have not seen so good a host and hostess as Lord and Lady Gough 
since I left home. They hoth, aided by Mrs. Grant, their nice unaffected 
daughter, exert themselves to make it pleasant to their guests. There were 
about thirty-two at dinner; everything was handsome without being at all 
extravagant. As I knew almost all the ladies, it was very pleasant; and there 
was sweet music from the Hope Grants, Mr. Cracroft, and Mrs. Melvill. 

“ Lord Gough remarked how merciful Providence had been to us; for, if 
the victory of Chillianwala had been more complete, the Sikhs would never 
have ventured down so raslily into the open plain, thus exposing themselves 
to the total ruin they met at Gujrat. ‘It was all God’s doing,’ said he 
devoutly. 

“The old chief added, ‘See how merciful He has been to me personally, 
in enabling me ‘to win that battle before my successor arrived !’ 

“Lord Gough is a fine height, slender for his age, with most venerable 
snow-white hair and moustache, a fresh ruddy complexion, long nose, and 
most benevolent aspect and smile.” 

When Mrs. Mackenzie was at Delhi, she made some drawings 
in the palace of the Great Mogul. The fact was reported, and she 
was introduced to the descendant of Timour; who has nothing left 
him but a pension, and etiquette. 

“T made a sketch in the camera of the Dewin-i-Khas, where the peacock 
throne used to stand. o chair is allowed within the court, but Captain 
Robertson, who commands the palace-guard, sent me one. Immediately the 
servants of the palace were in a great fright, and begged me not to sit on it, 
or they would be turned otf. However, they sent a message to the King on 
the subject ; who said I might have a stool, but not a chair; and accordingly 
sent me a very rude little bench. Some of H.M.’s guard marched in ; most 
of them were boys, almost children. When I had finished, I desired some 
of the numerous bystanders to look into the camera; with which they were 
greatly delighted ; and as we were going, a message came from the King, 
asking me to show it to him. We accordingly turned back, and three or four 
black slaves came to conduct me into the harem. 

“ They introduced me to the chief lady, Zinét Mahal Begum, or Orna- 
ment of the Palace—who struck me as old and ugly ; and then led me to the 
King’s apartment, where the old monarch was smoking his hugd. He is 
slender and feeble-looking, but with a simple kindly face ; though he took no 
notice of me when I came in, which I suppose is etiquette. His bedstead, 
with four silver posts, was by him, and a crowd of women about him ; one 
old woman was rubbing his feet. No one was handsomely dressed. The 
old King wore a gold skull-cap and a cotton chupkan. I sat down for a mo- 
ment, and then told them that the camera must be put up out of doors. They 
led me into the balcony, but that would not do; so they took me toa terrace, 
where I put it up. The old King seemed pleased, and asked me to draw the 
Queen ; to which I willingly agreed. She was so long in adorning herself that 
it was dark soon after I began. They brought out boxes full of jewels ; she 
put on about five pair of ear-rings, besides necklaces, a nose-ring, with a string 
of pearls connecting it with the ear, rings for the tingers, besides ornaments 
for the head. ‘Then she retired to change her dress; some of the women 
holding up the cotton rezal (wadded quilt), in which her Majesty had been 
wrapped, asa screen. She came back dressed in red muslin spotted with 
gold, and sat down huga in hand, with two female servants with peacock 
fans, or rather c/w/s, behind her. When I looked closer at her, I saw that 
she could not be old ; but she is very fat, with large though unmeaning eyes, 
and asweet mouth. Her hair, like that of all the other women, of whom 
there must have been about tifty present, was 4 la Chinoise, Her little son, 
Mirza Jewan Bakht, came and sat beside her; but as soon as I offered to 
sketch him, he was hurried away to change his dress, and returned clad in 
green velvet and gold, with a sirpesh or aigrette of jewels in his gold cap. 

“The noise and chattering of the assembled crowd was deafening; but the 
chief eunuch occasionally brought them to order, and made them sit down. 
Her Majesty laughed very loud, as loud a3 she could with her mouth wide 
open, at some jest which pas ed. Not one of all these women were doing 
anything, or looked as if they ever did do anything, except three who were 
cracking nutmegs. What alife-! The old King came in, and a man with a 
black beard, whom I took for one of his sons, and who remained standing, 
but the women sat and jested freely with his Majesty. He approved of the 
sketches. His little prince is he whom the King wishes to have declared 
heir-apparent, though he is the youngest of his ten or twelve sous, Ile has 
No less than thirty daughters. 














| non-existent. 


“IT was exceedingly amused with my visit, and thought how astonished 
you would all be to hear of my spending New Year's Day with the King of 
Jelhi—the Great Mogul! When we got home, Sir Theophilus told me that 
the King does not give a chair even to the Governor-General. His father 
gave a chair on one occasion to a Governor-General, and repented of it ever 
afterwards. The present King, on one occasion, sent for Sir Theophilus, 
thinking himself near death, and commended the Begum Zinat Mahal to his 
care ; and as she could not shake hands with him in person, he gave him an 
ye of her hand, which she had made by covering it with tumeric 
and then pressing it on paper. A day or two after, Sir T. Metcalfe received 
the following, a précis of palace inadliipenes, furnished to him, as it is to all 
British residents at native courts, daily. This is afterwards sent to the 
Governor-General and the Court of Directors. ‘January 1, 1850.—It was 
reported that a lady and gentleman were employed in sketching views of the 
Samman Burj. The lady required a chair, and Puran Sing Chobdar was 
sent by the Commandant Palace Guards to procure one. The King imme- 
diately sent a stool for the lady. When the lady had finished sketching, 
Bilal Ali Khan, eunuch, waited on his Majesty, and spoke in high terms of 
the lady's talent to the King and the Zinat Mahal Begum. They requested 
a visit from the lady; who took likenesses of the Prince Mirza Jawan Bukht 
and the Zinat Mahal Begum. The likenesses not having been finished, 
the King requested the lady to come again and finish them.” * * ® #* 

“ Monday, January 7th.—Mr. R. went with me to the Palace; and as the 
King and the Begum were both asleep, I sketched the interior of the Devan 
i Khas. A cannon, a band, and a great noise, soon announced his Majesty's 
waking. Le did not wish to be drawn himself; so I finished the sketch of 
the Begum. Here is the Palace report, 7th January 1850. ‘At 4 p.m. his 
Majesty was informed that the lady had come to finish the likeness of the 
Prince Mirza Jawan Bukht, and the Zinat Mahl Begum. His Majesty di- 
rected that she should be admitted; and both the pictures were finished. His 
Majesty presented the lady with an emerald ring and one hundred rupees ; 
but the lady declined accepting them, and took her departure.’ ”’ 

The letters of which the work consists were written to the 
family of Mrs. Mackenzie: they are not devoid of the personality 
and triviality which, however appropriate when designed for pri- 
vate and familiar perusal, are less fitted for publication; but this 
feature is not predominant. The earlier part of the book, descrip- 
tive of the voyage te India and the journey from Calcutta to Loo- 
diana, would have borne curtailment, as well as some of the other 
narratives of mere journeying. 

DICKENS'S BLEAK HOUSE." 

“TT peLreve I have never had so many readers,” says Mr. Dickens 
in the preface to Bleak House, “as in this book.” We have no 
doubt that he has the pleasantest evidence of the truth of this con- 
viction in the balance-sheet of his publishing-account; and, with- 
out any more accurate knowledge of the statistics of his circula- 
tion than the indications furnished by limited personal obserya- 
tion, we should not be surprised to find that Punch and the Times 
newspaper were his only rivals in this respect. Whatever such a 
fact may not prove, it does prove incontestably that Mr. Dickens 
has a greater power of amusing the book-buying public of England 
than any other living writer; and moreover establishes, what we 
should scarcely haye thought probable, that his power of amusin, 
is not weakened now that the novelty of his style has —— 
away, nor his public wearied by the repetition of effects in which 
truth of nature and sobriety of thought are largely sacrificed to 
mannerism and point. Author and publie react upon each other; 
and it is no wonder that a writer, who finds that his peculiar 
genius and his method of exhibiting it secure him an extensive 
and sustained popularity, should be deaf to the remonstrances of 
critics when they warn him of defects that his public does not care 
for, or urge him to a change of method which might very probably 
thin his audience for the immediate present, and substitute the 
quiet approval of the judicious for the noisy and profitable ap- 
plause of crowded pit and gallery. Intellectual habits, too, be- 
come strengthened by use, and a period comes in the life of a man 
of genius when it is hopeless to expect from him growth of faculty 
or correction of faults. 

Bleak House is, even more than any of its predecessors, charge- 
able with not simply faults, but absolute want of construction. A 
novelist may invent an extravagant or an uninteresting plot—may 
fail to balance his masses, to distribute his light and shade—may 
prevent his story from marching, by episode and diseursion: but 
Mr. Dickens discards plot, while he persists in adopting a form for 
his thoughts to which plot is essential, and where the absence of a 
coherent story is fatal to continuous interest. In Bleak Louse, 
the series of incidents which form the outward life of the actors 
and talkers has no close and necessary connexion; nor have they 
that higher interest that attaches to cireumstances which power- 
fully aid in modifying and developing the original elements of 
human character. The great Chancery suit of Jarndyce and Jarn- 
dyce, which serves to introduce a crowd of persons as suitors, law- 
yers, law-writers, law-stationers, and general spectators of Chan- 
cery business, has positively not the smallest influence on the cha- 
racter of any one person concerned; nor has it any interest of it- 
self. Mr. Richard Carstone is not made reckless and unsteady by 
his interest in the great suit, but simply expends his recklessness 
and unsteadiness on it, as he would on something else if it were 
This great suit is lugged in by the head and shoul- 
ders, and kept prominently before the reader, solely to give Mr. 
Dickens the opportunity of indulging in stale and commonplace 
satire upon the length and expense of Chancery proceedings, and 
exercises absolutely no influence on the characters and destinies of 
any one person concerned in it. The centre of the arch has no- 
thing to do in keeping the arch together. The series of incidents 
which answers to what in an ordinary novel is called plot, is that 
connected with the relationship of the heroine (again analogically 
speaking) to her mother. Lady Dedlock, who when first intro- 
duced to the reader is a stately lady of the supremest fashion, has 
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before her marriage with Sir Leicester Dedlock given birth to an 
illegitimate child, whom she supposes to have died in its birth, but 
who, under the name of Esther Summerson, was brought up in 
obscurity. The truth becomes known to her Ladyship, and is 
ferreted out by the family solicitor, Mr. Tulkinghorn ; a person of 
eminently respectable standing, but incomprehensible motives, who 
tortures Lady Dedlock with mysterious hints, and afterwards direct 
menaces of disclosing her shame to her husband; at which stage of 
the proceedings he is shot in his chambers. The reader is so art- 
fully tempted to suspect Lady Dedlock of the deed, that all 
but the simplest will at once conclude that a theatrical sur- 
pi is meditated; and accordingly, the real culprit turns out to 

Lady Dedlock’s French maid, whom Mr. Tulkinghorn had used 
in discovering the secret, and afterwards treated with harshness 
and contumely, that roused her malignant temper to a murderous 
revenge. The secret, however, is not buried with Mr. Tulkinghorn ; 
and, maddened by fear of discovery and open shame, Lady Dedlock 
flies from her home, and dies of exhaustion at the entrance of a 
wretched City churchyard, where her lover was buried, and where 
she is found + her daughter and a detective policeman who had 
been sent in quest of her. Literally, we have here given the whole 
of what can by any stretch of the term be called the main plot of 
Bleak House. And not only is this story both meagre and melo- 
dramatic, and disagreeably reminiscent of that vilest of modern 
books Reynolds’s Mysteries of London, but it is so unskilfully 
managed that the daughter is in no way influenced either in 
character or destiny by her mother’s history; and the mother, 
her husband, the prying solicitor, the Freach maid, and the 
whole Dedlock set, might be eliminated from the book without 
damage to the great Chancery suit, or perceptible effect upon 
the remaining characters. We should then have less crowd, 
and no story; and the book might be called “Bleak House, 
or the Odd Folks that have to do with a long Chancery 
Suit.” This would give an exact notion of the contents of a 
collection of portraits embracing suitors, solicitors, law-writers, 
law-stationers, money-lenders, law-clerks, articled and not-articled, 
with their chance friends and visitors, and various members of 
their respective families. Even then, a comprehensive etcwtera 
would be needed for supernumeraries. So crowded is the canvass 
which Mr. Dickens has stretched, and so casual the connexion 
that gives to his composition whatever unity it has, that a da- 
guerreotype of Fleet Street at noon-day would be the aptest symbol 
to be found for it; though the daguerreotype would have the 
advantage in accuracy of representation. In addition to all other 
faults of construction, the heroine is made to tell her adventures 


in an autobiographic narrative; and as this would not suffice, | 


under the conditions of a mortal existence limited to one spot in 
space at a time, for the endless array of persons who have to talk 
and be funny and interesting, the writer intercalates chapters in 
his own person,—a mixture which has the awkwardest effeet, and 
is left in its natural awkwardness with no appliances of literary 
skill to help it out. 

The result of all this is, that Bleak House would be a heavy 
book to read through at once, as a properly-constructed novel 
ought to be read. But we must sicel guilt y to having found it 
dull and wearisome as a serial, though rare & not from its want 
of cleverness or point. On the contrary, almost everybody in the 

is excessively funny, that is not very wicked, or very 
miserable. Wright and Keeley could act many of the characters 
without alteration of a word; Skimpole must be constructed with 
an especial eye to the genius of Mr. Charles Mathews ; 0. Smith 
will of course choose Krook or the sullen bricklayer, but probably 
the former, for his effective make-up, and the grand finale by 
spontaneous combustion,—which, however Nature and Mr. Lewes 
may deride in the pride of intellect, the resources of the Adelphi 
will unquestionably prove possible: the other characters of the 
piece would be without difficulty distributed among ladies and 
gentlemen familiar to the London boards. 
lied, that Mr. Dickens selects in his portraiture exactly what a 


arce-writer of equal ability and invention would select,—that | 


which is coarsely marked and apprehended at first sight ; 
that which is purely outward and no way significant of 
the man, an oddity of feature, a trick of gesture or of 
phrase, something which an actor can adequately present and 
in his presentation exhaust the conception. And this ten- 
dency to a theatrical method shows itself again in the exag- 
gerated form which his satire assumes, and which even when the 
satire is well directed robs it of its wholesome effect. ‘The theatre 
is obliged to drive its points home, or they would be lost ; the ma- 
jority of our actors want skill to present a character coloured and 
drawn true to nature, and a London mixed audience would not 
appreciate the exquisite art that disdained coarse exaggeration. 
But the gross caricature of the stage is unbearable in the study : 
we read with some other purpose than to laugh ; and if the Harold 
Skimpoles and Mrs. Jellybys of the novel are supremely ridiculous, 


we only refer to their counterparts in real life to note that the | 
artist has failed in his execution, and has yet to learn by a deeper | 


study of Nature how cunningly she blends motives, and how sel- 
dom ‘men and women are entirely absurd or selfish without a glim- 
mering and uneasy consciousness that all is not quite as it should 


The love of strong effect, and the habit of seizing peculiarities 
and presenting them instead of characters, pervade Mr. Dickens's 
gravest and most amiable portraits, as well as those expressly 
intended to be ridiculous and grotesque. His heroine in Bleak 
House is a model of unconscious goodness; sowing love and reap- 


By all which is im- | 


ing it wherever she goes, diffusing round her an atmosphere of 
happiness and a sweet perfume of a pure and kindly nature. Her 
unconsciousness and sweet humility of disposition are so profound 
that scarcely a page of her autobiography is free from a record of 
these admirable qualities. With delightful naiveté she writes down 
the praises that are showered upon her on all hands; and it is im- 
possible to doubt the simplicity of her nature, because she never 
omits to assert it with emphasis. This is not only coarse por- 
traiture, but utterly untrue and inconsistent. Such a girl would 
not write her own memoirs, and certainly would not bore one with 
her goodness till a wicked wish arises that she would either do 
something very “ spicy,” or confine herself to superintending the 
jam-pots at Bleak House. Old Jarndyce himself, too, is so dread- 
fully amiable and supernaturally benevolent, that it has been a 
common opinion during the progress of the book, that he would turn 
out as great a rascal as Skimpole; and the fox on the symbolical 
cover with his nose turned to the East wind has been conjectured 
by subtile intellects to be intended for his double. We rejoice to 
find that those misanthropical anticipations were unfounded; but 
there must have been something false to general nature in the por- 
trait that suggested them-—some observed peculiarity of an indivi- 
dual presented too exclusively, or an abstract conception of gentle- 
ness and forbearance worked out to form a sharp contrast to the loud, 
self-assertive, vehement, but generous and tender Boythorne. This 
gentleman is one of the most original and happiest conceptions of 
the book, a humourist study of the highest merit. Mr. Tulking- 
horn, the Dedlock confidential solicitor, is an admirable study of 
mere outward characteristics of a class; but his motives and cha- 
| racter are quite incomprehensible, and we strongly suspect that 
Mr. Dickens had him shot out of the way as the only possible me- 
| thod of avoiding an enigma of his own setting which he could not 
| solve. Tulkinghorn’s fate excites precisely the same emotion as 
| the death of a noxious brute. He is a capital instance of an old 
| trick of Mr. Dickens, by which the supposed tendencies and in- 
| fluences of a trade or profession are made incarnate in a man, 
}and not only is “the dyer’s hand subdued to what it works 
|in,” but the dyer is altogether eliminated, and his powers 
of motion, his shape, speech, and bodily functions, are translated 
into the dye-tub. This gives the effect of what some crities call 
marvellous individuality. It gives distinctness at any rate, and is 
telling; though it may be questionable whether it is not a more 
fatal mistake in art than the careless and unobservant habit which 
many writers have of omitting to mark the eflect of occupations 
upon the development and exhibition of the universal passions and 
affeetions. Conversation Kenge and Vholes, solicitors in the great 
Jarndyce case, have each their little characteristic set of phrases, 
and are well marked specimens of the genus lawyer; but as they 
only appear in their professional capacity, we are not entitled to 
question them as to their qualities as men. 
| The allied families of Jellyby and Turveydrop are in Dickens's 
| happiest vein, though Mrs. Jellyby is a coarse exaggeration of an 
| existing folly. They may, we think, stand beside the Micawbers. 
| Mrs. Jellyby’s daughter Caddy is the only female in the book we 
Sesvaghly relish: there is a blending of pathos and fun in the 
description of her under the tyranny of Borrioboola Gha, that is 
irresistible; and her rapid transformation from a sulky, morose, 
overgrown child, to a graceful and amiable young woman, under 
the genial influence of Esther Summerson, is quite Cinderella-like, 
and as charming as any fairy tale. Inspector Bucket, of the De- 
tective Force, bears evidence of the careful study of this admirable 
department of our Police by the editor of IJousehold Words ; and, 
as in the case of Kenge and Vholes, the professional capacity 
is here the object, and we do not require a portraiture 
of the man and his affections. Poor Joe, the street-sweep- 
}ing urchin, is drawn with a skill that is never more ef- 
| fectively exercised than when the outcasts of humanity are its 
| subjects; a skill which seems to depart in proportion as the 
author rises in the scale of society depicted. Dickens has never 
yet succeeded in catching a tolerable likeness of man or woman 
whose lot is cast among the high-born and wealthy. Whe- 
ther it is that the lives of such present less that is outwardly 
| funny or grotesque, less that strikes the eye of a man on the look- 
| out for oddity and point, or that he knows nothing of their lives, cer- 
tain it is that his people of station are the vilest daubs; and Sir 
Leicester Dedlock, Baronet, with his wife and family cirele, are no 
| exceptions. 
| If Mr. Dickens were now for the first time before the public, we 
| should have found our space fully occupied in drawing attention 
| to his wit, his invention, his eye for common life, for common men 
| and women, for the everyday aspect of streets and houses, his ten- 
dency to delineate the affections and the humours rather than the 
passions of mankind; and his defects would have served but to 
| shade and modify the praises that flow forth willingly at the ap- 
pearance among us of a true and original genius. And had his 
genius gone on growing and maturing, clearing itself of extrava- 
gance, acquiring art by — and reflection, it would not be easy 
| to limit the admiration and homage he might by this time have 
' won from his countrymen. As it is, he must be content with the 
| praise of amusing the idle hours of the greatest number of 
readers; not, we may hope, without improvement to their hearts, 
| but certainly without profoundly affecting their intellects or 
eeply stirring their emotions. Clever he undoubtedly is: many 
| of his portraits excite pity, and suggest the existence of crying 
social sins; but of almost all we are obliged to say that they 
border on and frequently reach caricature, of which the essence 18 
to catch a striking likeness by exclusively selecting and exagge- 
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rating a peculiarity that marks the man but does not represent 
him. Dickens belongs in literature to the same class as his illus- 
trator, Hablot Browne, in design, though he far surpasses the 
illustrator in range and power. 


VAN OVEN ON THE DECLINE OF LIFE." 
«“Entarce my life with multitude of days,”+ is the prayer of many 
ples at many altars, in spite of the warning of moralists and 
ts; nor is it by any means certain that those who deprecate the 
rayer may not desire its object. Johnson had no particular wish 
to die: had Juvenal been attended by so many writing satellites 
as his imitator, we might have learned that he who so branded 
the evils of old age was yet willing to endure them. Dr. Van 
Oven is an author of a more genial stamp then moralists, or even 
than me | physicians. He would not only extend life by a good 
quarter of a century beyond that which the Psalmist ascribes to 
man, but enable the centenarian to live all the days of his life 
comfortably in body, clear in mind. 

From a survey of statistics, from an examination of authorities, 
and from his own reasonings, Dr. Van Oven arrives at the con- 
clusion that a hundred years and upwards, even considerably up- 
wards, is the term which man ought by care and prudence to at- 
tain. To be sure, he very considerably qualifies this proposition, 
by requiring for his long liver an originally sound constitution, 
that he should escape accidents, and not be cut off or “ invalided” 
by pestilence, acute disease, or his own imprudence, before full ma- 
turity. This picked man—or, in actuary language, “ select life "— 
being given, our author can hardly see a natural termination to his 
career in a less time than would satisfy most men however desirous 
of living. To establish the soundness of his view, to give diree- 
tions to the man who has turned fifty for the management of 
himself, and finally to treat in a general manner of the diseases 
which are most to be guarded against in old age, and to which it is 
peculiarly obnoxious, is the object of his book. 
a rapid, complete, and comprehensive manner. The reader has the 

rinciples, as it were, of his own life brought broadly before him, 
in infancy, youth, and manhood. He has then marshalled before 
him the opinions of those who are favourable to the idea of 
almost indefinitely prolonging life, with a selected list of persons, 
commencing with Father Abraham ; whose performance illustrated 
the theory, accompanied by the reasons of Dr. Van Oven for this 
comfortable idea. Advice, broad, sensible, and reducible to prac- 
tice, follows, for the patient so to guide himself as to do his part 
for enlarging his days and passing them in comfort. The various 
diseases that more pecthaasr attend upon old age are next con- 
sidered, not with a view to their medical treatment, but to direct 
the patient to the best mode of staving them off by diet and con- 
duct, and to indicate their early symptoms, that he may seek ad- 
vice in time. None of these sections are treated pedantically or 
technically, but are quite plain to the well-informed reader with- 
out falling into the merely popular style. Pictures, so to speak, are 
also introduced; not the forced embodiments which are now the 


fashion, but a lifelike idea, arising from a clear and vivid concep- | 


tion. Such is this of age. 

“The great characteristic of all the changes which gradually occur from 
early to extreme old age, is consolidation, a diminished plasticity and mo- 
bility of parts, increased firmness of structure, and diminished bulk: inter- 
stitial fat is then everywhere absorbed ; the muscles become stringy and fi- 
brous, and at their terminations ligamentous ; cartilages become bony ; bones 


lose their internal cancellous structure ; those of the cranium their diploe, | 


and become merely solid masses, whilst the blood-vessels are diminished or 
obliterated, and hence they become fragile. ‘The coats of the arterics become 
harder, and lose their tonicity ; many of the smaller trunks are obliterated, 
whilst, however, the veins have become larger and more dilateable than they 
were in early life; perspiration is nearly at an end, for the skin has become 
harsh and dry, wrinkled, and discoloured; and even as in the vegetable 
world plants as they grow older become more and more woody, and the sap 
traverses only the larger vessels, so, too, in the old man, the circulation is 
carried on only by the larger trunks, and hence the whole body becomes 
thinner, firmer, more harsh, more dry, and loses strength and mobility, and 
the power of repairing injured or regenerating lost parts. The muscular 
system has become so weak as to be almost useless. The once powerful man, 
now unable to stand erect, stoops; the shoulders are raised, and the head 
falls forward. In walking, the spine is much curved; the aid of a 
strong stick or an able arm is required to keep the body in equilibrium ; the 
step is tottering and unccrtain; the spine is curved even when sitting, and 
the head hangs forward; the hands are unable to grasp any object tirmily, 
they tremble in a palsied manner if the attempt be made, and the command 
over the movements of particular fingers is very uncertain. 

_ “The voice is generally changed ; the strength and fulness of tone is gone : 
if it be loud, it is shrill, but more commonly it is weak as well as shrill. 
The voice of women, which, often during the later half of maturity had 


become gruff and sonorous as those of man, now falls equally into the ‘treble- | 


pipe’ of age. 

“The external senses become less delicate, or are nearly or altogether lost. 
The sight is perhaps the first that gives warning of the course of time : even 
yet, whilst the other powers appear to be in full vigour, at a period varying 
from forty to sixty years of age, the organs of vision begin to change; per- 
sons, in reading, hold books further from them ; small objects are with ditii- 


culty distinguished, or a stronger light is necessary to make them distinct ; | 





es of low power) are required; the ob- 


spectacles (that is, magnifying g 
under a different angle, for the eye is 


jects must be presented to the eye 





somewhat flatter than heretofore, and the retina has lost something of its 


pristine sensibility. Al! this occurs in various degrees, not only according to 
the constitution of the individual, but also according to the way the eye has 
been habitually employed. The lens becomes harder, and not unfrequently 
loses its transparency, constituting cataract ; and round the cornea a peculiar 


opaque line is often found, limiting the extent of its transparency, which is | 


known by the appropriate name of urcus senilis. 


* On the Decline of Life in Health and Disease; being an Attempt to Investigate 
the Causes of Longevity, and the best Me f Attaining a Healthful Old Age. 





) ot 
By Barnard Van Oven, M.D., Fellow of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Socicty, 
&e.,&e. Published by Churchill. 


+ Vanity of Human Wishes, 


“That the hearing becomes less acute in age is certain; but it may be 
doubted whether this arises from diminished sensibility in the auditory 
nerves, or from diminished flexibility and moisture in the auditory apparatus. 
° ° bd ° The same, or nearly the same, may be said of 
smell and of touch. The dry and wrinkled state of the skin renders delicacy 
of touch impossible; and the sense of taste, like that of smell, loses much ef 
its discrimination, but retains its susceptibility to the force of impressions. 
Delicacy of flavour or of odours is lost on the aged; but strong smells are 
detected and strong viands are relished up to the latest period.” 

Good sense is a pervading characteristic of the volume,—unless 
some should demur to the fundamental idea. This quality will be 
found in the following passage, on the exercise and objects to be 
aimed at by age. 





All this is done in , 


“I do not mean by this to advocate any fixed monotonous regularity of 
conduct, (particularly in early age,) which would rather weaken than 
strengthen the general system, by making the individual a creature of habit, 
accustomed to a certain limit of activity only, and incapable of anything be- 
youd, and likely to sink at once on any call that might be made for extra 
exertion. 

** The longest livers, (soldiers, paupers, labourers, &c.,) have mostly been 
those who were often exposed to many and varied changes, and who were 
constantly called on to make considerable exertions; for such exertions 
rather sustain than exhaust, and invigorate the general system by calling 
forth the variety of its powers and resources; but if any attempt be made to 
increase indefinitely the natural powers, whether of body or mind, a general 
decay or destruction of both will be the consequence. When, for example, 
it be attempted to attain excessive muscular power by constant practice and 
exertion, by the taking undue quantities of solid or nutrient food, or by any 
of those means familiar to trainers for the prize-ring, an undue balance be- 
tween tlie functions of nutrition and absorption results, the quantity of 
blood is increased, the circulation stimulated; and, in a word, a plethoric 
condition induced, which may tend to the development of a hereditary 
disease, or the formation of some new evil. If the powers of the mind be 
overtaxed, if the brain be worked too long, similar effects will result; too 
much blood will flow to that organ, the due balance between the nutritious 
and regenerative processes will be, broken, disease of the brain and of the 
whole nervous system will result. . 

“It must always be borne in mind, that there is a fixed limit to the 
healthy physical development of the body, and that this limit is fully at- 
tained at the period of complete maturity; that all that can be gained above 
this is an abnormal increase of some one or more organs, or a general de 
| sition of fatty matters impeding the action of the limbs, obstructing the free 

circulation of the fluids, the easy play of the lungs, and generally diminish- 
ing the activity and strength of the individual. From infancy up to man- 
hood is a period of the accession of parts. The frame has daily to be in- 
creased in size and completed in structure. The processes of organic life 
have two distinct duties to perform: first, to replace such portions of the 
frame as by the actions of life are worn out, and by the absorbent vessels are 
removed and cast out from the body; and secondly, to deposit everywhere 
such additional matter as shall go to complete the structure and growth of 
each part. After the individual has attained complete maturity, the first 
only of these two processes is required, It is then only the duty of the nu- 
trient functions to sustain the frame in perfect integrity, by replacing as 
much daily as is used up by the wear and tear of physical and mental exer- 
tion. If too much be deposited, a state of plethora, general or local, is the 
inevitable consequence; if too little be supplied, a debilitated condition, 
general or local, a species of marasmus, is as certainly induced. Now it 
must be the first object with every one who desires to continue the condition 
of healthful maturity unchanged, -to bear this constantly in mind, and so to 
regulate the actions which wear out the vital structures and the means b 
which they are nourished and reproduced as to sustain that balance whi 
constitutes vigorous health. Let us apply this generally to diet, exercise, 
amusements, and conduct of life.”’ 

The reader is sometimes reminded by the author, and it is a fact 
he must never forget, that the theory of Dr. Van Oven is alto- 
gether based upon a sound constitution reaching its half-century 
without injury from violence, disease, or imprudence. The advice 
is for the healthy, positive or comparative; not for the invalid. 
Thus, the rule “ make a good breakfast,” is good if you have appetite 
and digestion; if you cannot digest it, the breakfast will insure 
a wasted, perhaps a miserable morning. 

“ A solid, nutritious, and somewhat full meal, taken at an early period of 
the day, is, I believe, one of the best means of sustaining the body in good 
health. Some observations will be hereafter made on the varieties of foods 
and drinks; but in truth the quantity taken, and the time when it is taken, 
is much more important than any fine-drawn distinction as to kind of food 
or mode of cooking. Queen Elizabeth and her ladies breakfasted on meat, 
bread, and strong ale. Our modern ladies take tea and coffee, and thin slices 
of toast or bread. The Esquimaux or Cossacks drink train-oil and ardent 
spirits. ‘The inhabitants of France and Germany eat much more largely 
than we do of vegetable diet, and drink at all times of the day their acid 
wines. In Devonshire and Herefordshire an acid cyder is the common 
beverage, and in the Highlands of Scotland oatmeal porridge is in a great 
measure the food and whisky the drink of the inhabitants. The Irish pea- 
sant lives chiefly on potatoes, and the Hindoo on rice. Yet all this variety 
and much more is digested, yields nutriment, and promotes growth ; afford- 
ing undeniable evidence that man is really omnivorous, that he can be sup- 
ported by great varieties of food. It remains, however, to select those kinds 
which may be best suited to particular individuals, and to the circumstances 
in which they may be placed.” 

Dr. Van Oven’s book is on a pleasant subject with a pleasant 
prospect, in “longevity, and the best means of attaining a health- 
ful old age.” Still, the “aliquid amari,” the drop of bitter which 
dashes the cup, is found in it. Experience and common assent 
seem too much for the Doctor. When his theory is not directly 
before him, he falls into the Psalmist’s view of the age of man. 
Sir Henry Halford, in his essay on the grand climacteric, speaks 
| of the change which heralds death by breaking up the system, or 
which in common parlance grants “a new lease,” as occurring 
from fifty to seventy-five. Our author says—* Surely, changes 
occurring al the latter period can searcely be called climacteric, or 
such as occur in passing from manhood into age.” Yet if a man 
is to reach a hundred at the least, seventy-five is no more to that 
age than fifty to threescore years and ten. The unwelcome idea 
| that the longevity contended for is rather a speculation than a con- 
| viction, is frequently presented to the reader by casual remarks of 
| the writer. The long array of diseases that beset age as part of 
itself—some concomitant, some incurable, all tending to death, a 
few directly deadly—not only call for continual care, placing the 
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old man in the position of a beleaguered garrison, but seem to con- 
firm the warnings of the poet, that “life protracted is protracted 
wo.” 

In the text, and still more largely in the appendix, Dr. Van 
Oven presents lists of persons who have reached their century or 
outlived it; though he admits that many of the cases rest on 
weak evidence, or no evidence at all. His own knowledge, how- 
ever, goes no higher than ninety-nine : enough, it must be granted ; 
but his case though cheering, seems too rare to be anything but 
an exception. 

“This was remarkably the case with a gentleman who is not included in 
the tables, as he did not reach 100, but died in his 99th year. I knew him 
well for many years; he was a hale, handsome old man, not looking his age, 
———— ealthy, active, and intelligent. i 
early, and walk in the garden before breakfast. One morning about seven 
o'clock he rang for his servant, said he felt chilly, and wanted to take a cup 
of tea before rising. Within an hour from that time he was dead. Ilis 
eldest son, now living, 78 years old, is remarkable for his personal strength. 
His teeth are perfect, his luxuriant hair retains its original colour, his in- 
tellectual powers are vigorous, he is of active habits, walks much, eats freely, 
but never takes wine, and has altogether the appearance of a well-looking 
man about 60. His eldest daughter, now 77 years old, retains much of the 
figure, activity, and appearance of youth, and would scarcely be thought 
more than 55 years old.” 


P m , 
Gleanings from Blac Books ond Crade 
Circulars. 

IRISH BEET-ROOT SUGAR. 

Among the reports presented to Parliament by command of her Majesty, 
last session, one of the most interesting was Sir Robert Kane’s “ Inquiry 
into the Composition and Cultivation of the Sugar-Bect in Ireland, and its 
application to the Manufacture of Sugar.”” This inquiry was originally un- 
dertaken at the request of the Royal Agricultural Improvement Society of 
Ireland, with a view to give information to Irish agriculturists as to the re- 
lative composition and feeding value of different varieties of turnips and of 
mangold wurzel, and was extended to the sugar-bect with special reference 
to the value of that plant as a source of’sugar. Along with the report an 
appendix is given, containing a great deal of information as to the chemi- 
cal composition of the beet, the probable cost of its cultivation in Ireland, 
and the amount of sugar which may be obtained from Irish-grown bect. 
From a number of statements furnished by practical agriculturists, it ap- 
pears that the roots could be delivered at a sugar-manufactory for about 
8s. or 9s. per ton; and as Mr. Maguire, in his recent work on “ The In- 
dustrial Movement in Ireland,” states that the price paid for beet at 
Mountmellick factory is 15s. per ton, we may safely conclude that the 
cultivation of that crop will give a good profit to the farmer. 

As regards the success of the bect sugar manufactory, the report is not 
so very decided. In speaking of the experiments conducted at the Museum 
of Irish Industry by Dr. Sullivan, although the yield of sugar is said to 
have been “ fully equal to that usually calculated on by the Continental 
makers,” Sir Robert Kane cautiously remarks, that “ in considering the 
position of the manufacture as to Ireland, it must be assumed that the 
manufacture should be conducted with the most perfect means, most ac- 
curate knowledge, with careful economy and judicious business manage- 
ment; for should those conditions be not fulfilled the manufacture would 
necessarily fail to succeed here, as it should fail elsewhere from the like 
causes.” That the manufacture ought to pay, at present prices, a very 
large profit on the capital invested, is placed beyond doubt by the follow- 
ing statement of Mr. Maguire, in the work referred to. 

“*There have been several sales of the Mountmellick sugar in Dublin ; 
and on each occasion the price paid for this sugar—of which about 100 tons 
were sold up to the month of March last—ranged from 2s. to 3s. per hun- 
dredweight higher than that paid for the best Colonial or cane sugar. 
should not wish to base any calculation on this fact; and for this reason, 
that the price paid was what might be called a ‘fancy price,’ in conse- 
quence of the novelty of the article, which people were anxious to buy as an 
experiment, or from a desire to assist the undertaking. But one thing it is 
necessary to state—that the Mountmellick sugar was fully egua/, in quality 
and flavour, to the Jes¢ cane sugar in the market, and was described as such 


to me by persons extensively engaged in the trade, and whose judgment 
could not be questioned. Then, supposing that the beet sugar brings the 


Same price as the cane sugar, or even something less, it must be clear, from 
the statement of Professor Sullivan, that it will pay. If it bring an average 
price of even 38/. per ton, and can be produced at 18/. per ton, it would cer- 
tainly be a good speculation. Including duty, the cost to the maker would 
be 25/.—at the outside 30/.; and the readers of the Irish trade reports have 
seen that the prices of the best Mountmellick sugar ranged from 42/. to 45/. 
er ton. An average price of 40/., or even 38/7. for the best beet sugar, may 
taken as a very moderate and guarded calculation ; and, surely, if it ean 
be yt into the market at 28/. per ton, duty-paid, it must pay well if 
at 382.’ 

With such a rate of profit, the only wonder is that the manufacture of 
beet sugar does not proceed more rapidly than it seems to have done 
hitherto. Mr. Maguire calculates that the annual consumption of sugar 
in Ireland is not less than 50,000 tons; but that, we suspect, is consider- 
ably beyond the mark. Assuming it to be correct, and that Ireland could 
produce a half of the sugar it requires, the cultivation of the roots and the 


conversion of them into sugar would, according to his estimate, give em- | 


. to 50,000 persons. 

he great obstacle, we suspect, to the extension of this branch of in- 
dustry in Great Britain or Ireland, is the unwillingness of our capitalists 
to invest their money in what they still consider a kind of hothouse manu- 
facture, notwithstanding the progress it has made on the Continent. In 


France, Belgium, and Germany, the beet-root factories supply half of the | 


entire quantity of sugar consumed in each of those countries; and the 
latest accounts describe the manufacture as rapidly extending. 


East Indies remains to be seen. Liebig, in the latest edition of his “ Letters 
on Chemistry,”’ does not give them much encouragement. 


how much cheaper the production of the cane is than that of the beet, he 
puts the case of the German bect-root sugar manufacturers in the follow- 
Ing terms. 
“ The makers of beet-root are in advance of the colonists in having better 
ee that is, in saving labour ; they have a climate better adapted to 
e working up of the juice; and they have, perhaps, in general, more in- 
telligence. 


But that 





He was accustomed to rise | 


How | 
long they will be able to compete with the Sugar Colonics of the West and | 


After showing | 


e manufacture of beet-root sugar continues among ] Park Gardens, aud Ewhurst Park, Hants. 


— = 
us at all, is owing to accidental circumstances, the duration of which is quite 
uncertain. The planters of the Colonies are already infinitely better in. 
formed than formerly ; an entire revolution in their methods has begun ; 
they will cease to be negligent and wasteful. It is quite inconceivable that 
they should continue as hitherto, out of the 20 per cent of sugar in the cane. 

| juices to lose 12 and to gain only 8 per cent. The discovery of a simple 
} Means of preventing the fermentation of the juice in hot climates, and, as a 
consequence, an increased return of sugar, even to the extent of only 4 per 
cent, would suffice to render the manufacture of beet-root sugar in Europe 
impossible, economically speaking. It is for this reason that the latter has 
no future to lock to.” 
This very decided expression of opinion was, no doubt, known to Sir 
tobert Kane; but as his inquiry did not embrace the question of Colonial 
competition, he mercly glances at the possibility of the manufacturing 
speculation becoming, “* by improvement in the management of the Co. 
lonial sugar industry, or by any other cause, less probably successful than 
it now appears to be,” and then winds up with the remark, that even in 
the event of that result, “ there should still have been conferred on Ire- 
land a great advantage in the improved practice of green crop husbandry, 
which would be certain to remair.”” That, however, would hardly satisfy 
the manufacturers who had embarked their capital in the speculation 
without paying due attention to Liebig’s warning. If what he says is 
correct, the future of the bect-root sugar trade is not the most promising; 
nor would it be wise to encourage a large investment of capital in it 
without some better guarantee against a large reduction in the price of 
cane sugar than either Sir Robert Kane or Mr. Maguire can offer, 


THE BOOT AND SHOE TRADE. 

Of all the branches of industry which suffered from foreign competition, 
for the first few years after the reduction of the duties on imported 
manufactured goods, the boot and shoemakers—one of the most numerous 
handicrafts in the kingdom—felt the change most severely. In all the 
finer kinds of boots and shoes our artisans were behind those of France, 
and the consequence was a large increase in the importation of that class 
of goods, under the reduction of duty. During the last two years, the 
quantity of boot-fronts, and of men and women’s boots and shoes im- 
ported, fell off considerably ; and the workmen were beginning to con- 
gratulate themselves on the fact that they had been able to compete suc- 
cessfully with their French rivals. This year, however, the tide has 
turned. Owing to the enormous increase in our export of boots and shoes 
to the Australian market, the cost of labour has risen considerably ; and 
the result is shown in the increased importation of French boot-fronts 
manufactured out of Irish calf-skins, and boots and shoes, during the first 
seven months of the present year, as compared with the same period of 
1852. 

SEVEN MONTHS ENDED oTH AUGUST 





18°2. 1853. 
Boot-fronts...... pairs 311,044 .... 373,380 
Men's Boots and $ - 17,403 .... «44,290 
Women’s Boots and Caloshes ....... 55 14,059 .... 25,726 
Women’s Shoes of Silk, Satin, Stuff, 
or Leather ...... crevainemeandanin os 48,978 77,913 


This sudden increase of foreign imports shows that a very slight ad- 
vance of wages is sutticient to give our Continental rivals the advantage 
of us. As the advance in the price of labour is still going forward 
throughout the country, it will be interesting to watch the effect it 
is likely to have on our imports for some time to come. Meanwhile, 
it is satisfactory to see that our exports of boots and shoes are increasing 
in a much greater ratio than our imports. During the month ended 5th 
August 1851, we exported 132,514 pounds weight; in 1852, 261,029 
pounds; and in 1853, 440,615, an increase of considerably more than 
200 per cent. On the entire seven months included in the last trade 
returns, the increase is nearly as large; and, as might be expected, 
the rise in the declared value of the boots and shoes sent abroad is 
greater than in the quantity ; the value having been 154,885/. in 1891, 
and 594,224/, in 1853. Supposing the whole of the increased quantity to 
have gone to Australia, there seems a prospect of that market being 
speedily glutted, unless the consumption of such commodities at the Anti- 
podes is much greater than in England. ; 

While the consumption ef leather is proceeding at so qui k a rate, the 
importation of the raw material is kecping pace with it; as will be seen 
from the following comparison of the quantities imported last year and 
this. 





SEVEN MONTHS ENDED 51H AVGUSI 
1s32 
Dry untanred Hides ..,........ ..cwts. 64,821 
Wet untanned Ilides ............. - 204,219 a4 
Tanned and dressed Hides ....... Ibs. 1,201,570 4,005,925 


Before the abolition of the import-duty of 9¢. per pound on tanned hides, 
our entire annual importation did not average more than 150,000 pounds 
or so: this year it is likely to reach 6,000,000 pounds ; as the threatened 
scarcity and rise in the price of hides in South America, from which we 
import largely, will probably give foreign tanners an advantage, which 
they will readily seize. As for the Australians, although they have hides 
almost for nothing, it will be a long time before they have skilled labour 
in such abundance as to make it worth their while to convert them into 
boots and shoes. 








BIRTHS, 

On the 15th September, the Hon. Mrs. Randall Burroughs, of a daughter. 

On the I7th, at Woolwich, the Wife of Captain Eardley Wilmot, R.A., of a son. 

On the 18th, at Pleasington Hall, Lancashire, the Lady of John Butler Bowdon, 
Esq., of a son. ee 

On the 19th, in Eccleston Square, Pimlico, the Lady of the Rev. Dr. Mortimer, 
Head Master of the City of London School, of a son. 

On the 19th, at Cheltenham, Lady Thompson, of a son. : 

On the 20th, at Coston Rectory, Melton Mowbray, the Wife of the Hon. and Rev. 
John Sandilands, of a daughter, 


| MARRIAGFS. 7 
| On the 15th September, at St. Bride’s, Liverpool, W illiam Jeeves Bowyer, Esq., of 
Almshoebury, Herts, to Anna Sophia Pratt, only child of Lieuten unt-Colonel Percy 
Pratt, of Bath. ; 
On the 15th, at Sheriff Hales Church, Shropshire, Samucl Lewis Horton, Esq.-, of 
the Grange, Salop, to Anna Maria Phillips, third daughter of Joseph Taylor Phillips, 
Esq., of Sheriff Hales Manorhouse, in the same county. 
: On the 17th, at Woolwich, R. A.’ James, youngest son of the late Henry Rouse, 
Esq., of the East India Honse, to Matilda Caroline, only daughter of Colonel Chal- 
mer, Royal Artillery. 
On the 20th, at St. Michael's, Pimlico, Arthur Com) 
tillery, to Jemima Frederica, daughter of the late Richard Norris, rE 
ar nts. P i 
‘ Oe te 2d, at St. James’s, Paddington, Frank Chaplin, Esq., Captain in the Third 
Dragoon Guards, to Marianne, third daughter of W. J. Chaplin, Esq., M.P., of Hyde 





vn Pigou, Captain Royal Ar- 
isq., of Basing 
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DEATHS, 

On the 7th June, accidentally drowned on his passage to India, while bathing, 
Charles Adolphus, mids shipman on board the Gloriosa, and second surviving son o! 
Cipriani Potter, Esq., of Baker Street, Portman Square ; in his 17th year. 

On the 24th August, at Trinidad, of yellow fever, Licutenant-( vlonel Paxton, 
Sixty-ninth Regiment, son of the late Sir William Paxton, of Middleton Hall, Car- 
marthens!ire ; in his 49th year. 

On the Sth September, at Brompton, Elizabeth Mary, wife of Christopher Richard 
Preston, E+q., of Jericho House, Blackmore, Essex, and daughter of the late Sir Wil- 
liam Hillary, Bart., of Danbury Place, in the ne county; in her 53d year. 

On the sth, at Abbe yville, county of Sligo, John William Maxwell Anderson, Esq., 
son of Sir James C. Anderson, Bart.; in his 27th year. 

On the 13th, in Brunswick Squar , Brighton, Sir Heury Onslow, Bart. ; 

ar. 

On the 15th, at Dunchurch, Elizabeth, wife of the Ven. J. Sandford, Archdeacon of 
Coventry 

On the ‘15th, at Belton House, 
74th yea 

On ae 16 th, at the Rectory, Gay wood the Rev. Thomas tlulton, Rector of Gay- 
wood, and of Beeston St. Lawrence, Nx Kk; in his 5lst year, 

On the 16th, Mary, the wife of C * ert th Dilke, Esq.; in her 34th vear. 

On the 16th, at Lower Clapton, Mrs. Sophia Elizabe th Ke vill; in her 91st year. 

On the 17th, at Woolwich, Colonel J. N. Colquhoun, R.A,, Inspector of the Royal 
Department in the Reyal Arsenal; in his 62d year. 


. , , a7 DP pw 
NAVAL GAZETTE. 

Apurratty, Sept. 17.— ‘The following promotions have this day taken place conse- 
quent on the dec. of Admiral of the White Sir C. Adam, K.C.B. Governor ot Green- 
wich Hospital— Admiral of the Blue Sir W. Parker, Bart. G.C.B. to be Admiral of 
the White; Vice-Admiral of the Red E. Hawker to be Admiral of the Blue ; Viee-Ad- 
miral of the White Sir G. F. Seymour, h.C.B. G.C.H. to be Vice-Admiral of the 
Red ; Vice-Admiral of the Blue W. Bowles, C.B. to be Vice-Admiral of the White ; 
Rear-Admiral of the Ked RK. Arthur, C.B.to be Vice-Admiral of the Blue; Rear-Ad- 
miral of the White G Falcon to be Rear-Admiral of the Red; Rear-Adimiral of 
the Blue H. Stewart, C .B. to ke Kear-Admiral of the W hite; Capt. the Right Hon. 
Lord Adol y hus Fitzclarence, G.C.H. to be Rear-Admiral of the Llue. The follow- 
ing Captafhs on the retired list have been promoted to be Retired Rear-Admirals on 
the terms proposed in the London Gazette of the ist of Sept. 1846, without increase 
of pay— Retired Capt. T. Prickett; Retired Capt. A. D. Y. Arbuthnot, 


’ ye 
COMMERCIAL G AZE ITE. 
Tuesday, September 20. 

Partyrrsuirs Dissorvep.— Wilson and Co. Whitwood, Yorkshire, carthenware- 
manufacturers; as tar as regards ‘I. Wilson—Hertz and Co. Ange! Court —- Asquith 
and Co. Whitwood, Yorkshire, earthen ware-manufacturers — Dow ling and Hamshaw, 
Little Queen Street, Holborn, scale-manulacturers—Lees and Hepworth, horn- 
hill, Yorkshire, corn-millers— Davis and Steane, Oxford, mustard-manutacturers 
Daniel and Co. Southall Park Establisiment—Thornten, Firth, Ramsden, and Co, 
Bradford and Leeds; Thornton, Firth, Homan, and Co. Huddersticld ; Thornton, 
Firth, ene, and Co. Manchester, commission-merchants; as far as regards W. 
Courtis, J. E. Kendall, J. Firth, and D. Ramsden—Turnbull and Cowan, ship-agents 
—Vyse and Sons, Wood Street, merchants Bottomley and Son, Staley bridge, 

recers— Talbot and Leatherbarrow, Wigan, bolt-makers—P. and J. T. Bothamley, 

iilineb rough, Lincoln-hire, drapers—LKostern, Sandiford, and Mather, Pilkington, 
Lancashire, engineers ; as far as reguds J. Mather—Smith and Billinghurst, Down- 
ham Road, Islington, surgeons—lerry and Co. Surrey Place, Newington Butts, 
printers; as far as regards RK. Davis—Asl.worth and Smith, Oldham, iron-founders — 
Barker and Hanson, Barker and Co. and B. Hanson and Co. Hudderstield, woollen- 
cloth-merchants— Turton and Greg, Stoke-upon- Trent, china-tigure-manufacturers — 
J. and F. Cross, Ely, merchants— Douglas and Co. Bahia; as tar asregards W. Moir 
—A. N. and W. Hall, Godstone, Surrey, linen-drapers— Mort and Co. Sheftiel |, tool- 
manuf: wcturers. 

Bankrvurrs.— Mary 
Bloomsbury, builders, to surrender Oct. 5, Nov. 
Jewry Chambers; official assignee, Grali um, Coleman Street—Isaac SHARMAN, late 
of Spalding, Lincolnshire, uphols sterer, Oct. 5, Nov. 4: solicitor, Taylor, South Street, 
Finsbury Square ; official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street—Josern OkeLt, Union 
Court, Old Broad Street, me.« chant, Oct. 5, Nov. 4: solicitors, Reed and Co, Friday 
Street official assignee, Stansfeld, ee hall street— Wittiam Morris, Tunbridge, 
cabinet-maker, Sept. 28, Nov. : sohleiters, Stenning and Croft, Basinghall 
Street ; Stenning and Co. ‘Tunbr hd ; Oflicial assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street 
WALTER SCAMMELL, late of Old Brentford, bootmaker, Oct. 4, Nov. 4: solicitor, Tyas, 
Beaufort Buildings, Stand; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Strect—Henry 
Kirk, Portland Terrace, St. John’s Wood, hay-dealer, Sept. 29, Nov. 8: solicitor, 
Nisbett, Mitre Court Chambers, Temple; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall 
Street—Franxcis WiLLiAM Sourn, Maidstone, beerseller, Oct. 1, Nov. 12: solicitors, 
Braikenridge and Sons, Bartlett’s Buildings, Holborn; Case, 
signee, Nic holson, Basinghall Street Wituiam Watson, Audley, Staffordshire, 
saddler, Oct. solicitors, Cooper, Tunstall, Staffordshire; Hodgson, Birming- 
ham; official ; assignee, Bitth a, Bir Epvwanrp Buitock Warrs, Yeovil, 
land-surveyor, Sept. 29, Vct. solici rdon, Exeter; oflicial assignee, Hirtzel, 
Exeter—Eizanern Acar, York, grocer, Oct. 6, Nov. 7: solicitors, Anderson and 
Son, York; Blackburn, Leeds; official assignee, Hope, Leeds —Henxny Fainnank, 
Richmond, Yorkshire, jeweller, Oct. 6, 28 : solicitors, Arnold and Welch, Birming- 
ham; Ward, Leeds ; official assignee, Hope, Leeds. 

Divipenps.— Oct. 10, Blair, Uttoxeter, Staffordshire, money-serivener—Oct. 17, 
Armstrong, Norwich, linen-draper—Oct. 1, Salter, Abbott's Langley, Hertfordshire, 
maltster—Oct. 1, Artigues, Mark Lane 
Edge, tailor—Oct. 11, Hayes, Widnes, Lancashire, oil-manufaeturer—Oct. 13, Power 
and Wallace, Liverpool, merchants— Oct. 14, Sherlock, Liverpool, wine-merchant 
Oct. 15, Casson, L ive rpool, coach-builder—Oct. 13, Fleetwood, Liverposl, grocer— 
Oct. 14, M‘*Monies, Liverpool, corn-merchant. 

Centiricarys.— 7 Le granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
mecting.— Oct. 11, Bates, Stevenage, Hertfordshire, builder—Nov. 16, Broadhurst, 
Stoke-upon- Trent, Staffordshire, earthenware-manufacturer—Oct. 27, Hammond, 
Birmingham, builder. 

Scorcu SkQuESTRATIONS.— Thomson, T 
30—Neill and Co. Leith, merchants, Sept. : 












in his 70th 





Lincolnshire, John, Cust, Earl Brownlow ; in his 















































Axx Tomas ane Witutiam Tuomas, Upper King Street, 
4: solicitors, Lawrance and Co. Old 













juecr, Kirkcudbrightshire, farmer, Sept. 









Friday, Sept. 25. 

_Panrxersuirs Disso.ven.— Sage and Rouglhton, Bridge Street, Greenwich, en- 

gineers— Parsons and Brown, St. Alban’s Terrace, Vauxhall Bridge Road, smiths — 
Bennett and Featherstone, Manchester, tailors— Piper and Co. Paternoster Row, 
booksellers—Tardrew and Smith, Carmarthen, chemists—Ansteys and Walton, Bir- 
mingham, drapers; as far as regards J, Anstey—Crossley and Sons, Manchester, 
cotton-spinners ; as far as regards H. Crossk y—Goodall and Co, Wolstanton, Staf- 
fordshire, coal-masters— Frase , Grove Street, Camden Town, and Amos, Hornsey 
contractors for the manufacture of jianoforte-keys and M. Delaunay and 
Co. Blackley, Lancashire , dyers— Misses Hooper, New Sart as far as regards M. 
B. Hooper and D. L: ampe n—Standring and Co, Rochdale, cotten-manutfacturers — 
Myers and P hillips, Whitecross Street, coal-dealers—Terry and Moss, Leeds, corset- 















mManhutacturers—Simms and Dinham, Manchester, booksellers—G. and J. Bean, 
Snaith, Yorkshire, line n-drapers— Whitaker and Smith, Keighley, brick-makers 
Lee and Co. Mancheste r, corn-factors- J. and 5. Drake, Bradiord, Yorkshire, black- 





smiths— Lavender and Moody, Sherborne, Dorsetshire, booksellers — Bradbury and 
Gordon, Manchester, plasterers—Scott and Co, Cavendish Square, bankers; as far 
as regards Sir C. E. Scott—Peacock and Hickson, Lower Belgrave Place, Pimlico, 





and Ellis, Manchester, 
Liverpool, printers — Da Costa and Co, 
Criswick and Dowling, Andover, 
Carslaw and Hender- 


builders—E, and E. Lewis, Cardigan, milliners—Radeliffe 
thread-manufacturers—Haswell and Kevan, 
Island of St. Thomas, West Indies, merchants 
grocers—Barker and Bi irhes, Norwic h, shoe-manufacturers- 
son, Glasgow, muslin-manuiacturers. 
Baxknvurts.— Nesrvor Ry: snp, Gowar’s Walk, Whitechapel, wheelwright, to sur- 
render - pt. 29, Oct. 27: solicitor, Buchanan, Basinghall Street; official assignee, 
Jobns , Basin: ghall Street—Cuartis Moss Satmon, Birmingham, general dealer, 
Oct. 3, 34: solicitor, Smith, Birmingham; oflicial assignee, Christie, Birmingham. 
Divinenns.-- Oct. 1 ), Clunes, Brydges Street, Covent Garden, paw nbroker— Oct. 
15, Harris, Regent Street, furrier— Oct. 15, Cuaplin, Bisaop’s Stortford, Mertford- 
shire, tanner—Oc “ 15, May Itead, straw-hat-wareh useman— Oct. 14, 
Potter, Pimlico, lime-burner—Oct. 15, Reeves, Newgate Street, woollen-draper— 
Oct. Nelson and Co. Darlington, provis ion-merchants —Oct. 27, Boot, Lirming- 
ham, a ioner, 











Edgeware 


gS 


Maidstone; otticial as- | 


merchant— Oct, 10, Godsell, Wotton-under- | 


Crertiricates.— 70 be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.--Oct. 17, Drum, L iverpool, glass-bottle-dealer— Oct. 18, Boot, Birming- 
ham, stationer—Nov. 10, Hamblet, Brotherton, Yorkshire, glass- manufacturer— 


Nov. 12, Robinson, Tideswell, Derbyshire, corn-factor—Oct. 15, Scott, Sheffield, 
innkeeper. 
Scorcu Srar FSTR ATIONS. a Intech, Glasgow, wine-merchant, Oct. 3—Dallas 


PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. 


and Son, Wick, 








(Closing Prices.) 














Saturd. Monday. Tuesday. Wednes., Thurs. | Friday. 
per Cent Consols ....coceses.cecevececs 954 953 veg Oo o 

Ditto for Account ... 955 | 953 5g vs } 9% wo 

3 per Cents Reduced. shut — —_— —_— i 
34 per Cents ..... ° ° -| shut —_—_i-— —_—_f—_— | — 
Long Annuities shut | — | — —_—_— |e —_ 
Bank Stock, § per shut | — |- —_—- —_—_ 

India Stock, 104 per Cent. oe 250 253 —_ 251 | 20 
Exchequer i: ills, ld ae die ~y . 2 dis. 3 3 3 8 10 
India bonds 2) per Cent..... ° —_— Spm —_— -—— 3pm | 5 dis. 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Weck pom Friday Evening.) 


































































AUStriaNn, ..cccececesesess 5p. Ct a7 Mexican ..... 3 p. Cty 24g 
Belgian a 98 Mississippi . tt — —_— 
Ditto.... - —_— New York. eee = | — 
Brazilian . = lol Peruvian... 4— 72 
Buenos Ayres . — 634 Portuguese. s— 46 
Chilian ..... - i — 3s3-!|— 
Danish — | } 6 — il 
URED 0 cn cccecncvssecnes — | 854 | Ditto..... ST eed 994 
Dutch - 5 — 92 
Ditto - «.—=— 46 
French — | « ast — | 2 
Ditto 4h—- | | Ditto (Passive)... ccecceccel 5 
Massachusetts Ste erling i Venezuela ... 364 
SHARES. 
(Last_Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwave— saNKS— 
Bristol and Exeter ....+..++ ° — Australasian........ ere 72 
Cal@tonian ...... ° 52 British North Ame ee 9 
Edinburgh and Gl -| Bjexd Colonial ....0cccecceeee 18 
Eastern Co . lz Commercial ef London ,. —_— 
Great Northern ... 72 London and Westminster ..... 36 
Great South. and We lus London Chartd. Bnk. of Australia 15 
Great Western .... sl London Juint Stuck..... 23 
Hull and Selby. 10s} National of Ireland — 
Lancashire and Yor Gijexd National Provincial.. 50 
Lancaster and Carlisle so ex d Provincial of Lreland. 505 
London, Brighton, & South ¢ Union of Australia, ee 62 
London and Black wall Union of London... .....eeeeee- 13} 
London and North-westera 1004 Mines— 
Midland .. os } Brazilian Imperial ....... eovese 3 
Midhut d Great Western (Ireland | Ditto (St. John del Rey 33. 
North British ....0+eeceeeeceeess 26 | Cobre Copper ........ 43 
Oxford, Wor. and W 3y Colonial Gold ... . 1 
Scottish Centrai........+ eeeseee s7 | Nouveau Monde, ......++eeeeee+ 1 
South-castern and Dover . 6% | Miscettan rot — 
SOULN-WCSLCTM .secccesseeese 76 } Australian Agricultural .. . 30 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick, .. 62 Canada .. evcvcces oof —_ 
York and North Midland ......../ 455 | Crystal Pa ee 6b 
Docxs— | General Steam ° _ 
East and West India........00055) = Peel River Land aud Mineral .. 4a 
London ... | —— | Peninsular and Uriental steam .| 75 
St. Katherine 97 Royal Mail Steam....... 7 
Victoria ...... 7.CO* South Australian .....-.-.0+0 2 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 

An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 17th day of September 1553. 

IssUE DErARTMENT. 











Notes issucd seccceccescceceee £29,390,075 Government Debt . £11,016,100 
Other Securities ... 2,084 
Gold Coin and Bullion . 1b, ae 75 
| Bilver Mullion, ....sccccececeee 
— ———_ _ oo 
£29 399,075 £29,399,075 


BadAING DEPARTMENT. 


Proprietors’ EE « eoseeesers £14, 553 m4 Government Securitics (in- 









BEB ccccccccccece cludu g Dead Weight ——w £12,527 893 
Public Deposits* Othe Securities,...... ++ 16,740,682 
Other Deposits .. Notes ....+0++ 6,977,155 
Seven Day and other Bills. sees Gold and Silver Co 465,323 





7% roz ‘MET ALS. oy er ton. 
ld in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 ¥ | Copper, British ¢ akes£l07 10 0 .. 
ae Pieces 0 0 0 Iron, Welsh Bars 510 0.. 
- 0 5 Of | Lead, british Pig. 
- 0 5 ly | Steel, Swedish he 





BULL ION. 
Foreign G 
Forcig: aG rid in Coi 










Silve rin bare, Standard . 





GRAIN, 3 mm. Lane, Sept. 25. 





. | 
Mapile..... 4itod6 


s. s. 
Sito 56 32 
26 — 32 White .... 48-52 | 


Wheat, R.New 





Fine | 
Old. —40 | Hoilers .., 52-58 | 
White . —70 | Beans, Ticks, 40— 42 | 
Fine .. | Old .oseeee 42-48 | 





Fine ., 29-30 


Super. New. i6—74 | Peas, Hog - : 42-41 | indian Corn. o— 0 
WEEKLY AVE RAGE. 
For the Week ending September 17. 
+e B58, Td. 
9 


AVERAGE PRICES OF COKN. 
Pr er Ga 


Imperial) of England and Wales. | 
. 52s. 5d. | Rye ....... 34s. 1d.) Wheat.... 56s. 74, | Rye... 
- sv -- 41 3 | Barley oo 4 9D 





«eee 89 OB 




















21 6 37 1 Oats cesses WV 6 Peas. 
FLUUR. PROVISIONS, 
Town-made ....see++ poe incenes 65s. to 68s. Butter—Hest Fresh, 12». Od. per doz, 
HOCOUS ..sceccccceceseces 62 — 65 Carlow, 4/1. 165, to 44. 18s. per owt. 
Essex and Suftulk, on board | ship 2 — 62 Bacon, Irish .....-+ ci cwt. 64s, to 65s. 
Norfolk and Stockton ......++.- 4 — 59 Cheese, Cheshire coves CO — BF 
American ....++ 4 | Derby Plain , 
Canadian Hams, York . 
Bread, Sid. Eggs, French, 
~ BUTCHE KS’ MEAT. 
Newoate ann L rr aad SMITMFIELD.” Heap or Cactus a? 
‘. d, a2 ¢ s. 4. Suirurixip, 
Reef .. 3 Oto 3 8 to "i O soos 2 BtO4 OOM 4 Friday. Monday, 
Mutton. 3 S—4 2—4 6 weoe 6 4—410—5 2) Beasts. 986 ...5. 6,228 
Veal .. 3 O—4 O—4 6 woe 2IO—4 4 —4 8B Sheep . 6,500 
Pork .. 4 O—4 8—5 4 were 4 O—4 Bore & Calves, 534. 
Lamb,., 4 4—4 5-5 0 6—5 —5 6 Pigs... 320. 





° To ‘sink the pe Pyles 6 Ib 





HOPs. 4 OOL. 
+++ 126s, to 140s. Down and half meee Hogs per lb. 16d, to 174, 


Kent Pockets.. 
. 40 — 180 | Wether and Ew coveee Ld 













Chuice ditto . 
Sussex ditt ~ 11) — 135 | Leicester Hoxget t ‘and We the is — 18 
Farnham ditto. .- O— © |Skin€ Jombing. . wt— lb 





HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 

CUMBERLAND. SMirnriece Wuirsowart. 
oe DD2s. 10 1208. cecccecesees 955. 00 1008, cecceceeeee 908, C0105, 
9% —W5 .. 6 — Ww 
40 — BB ane 50 — ww 
—lw .. —126 
3% — 42 — 33 








Hay, Good ... 
Inferior. 
NOWae- 

Clover ....+++ 

Wheat 5tuaw 








ccccescocees 28 








COALS, CANDLES. | GROCERIES 
eeeeeseesperewt. 42 © © | fea, Souchong, fine,perlb. 1s. 01. to 2s. Od, 
os 2 2 ©} Congou, fine .......00+0+ | 


OIL 
Rape Oli . 
Ketined .. 














Linseed Oil . ee 1 9 @ Pekoe, tlowery.......... 14 —=— 40 
Linseed Oil-Cake per 1000 12 0 * In Bond—Duty is. 101. per Ib. 
Candles, per doze . 6s. 54. to Os. Od. Coffee, fine (in bond, per cwt. 62+. to 85s, of. 
Moulds, per doze . 0s. Od, to 7s, Od, Good Ordinary .......+ 47s. — 49. 
Coals, Hetton..... . 2hs, Od. Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt.. 24s. LAR 


West India Molasses ....... Ov. Od, to Os. OF, 





Tees. ...e0s 
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RIGHTON COLLEGE.—The NEXT T O THE MUSICAL WORLD, 
QUARTER will COMMENCE on the 30th instant, on MUSIC BOUND for Two-anp-Sixrence, and 
or after which day new Students will be admitted. , Turee-ano-Sixrence per Volume. 
H. COTTERILL, Principal. Specimens to be seen at 85, St. Martin’s Lane, Trafalgar 


Square. 

N ILITARY EDUCATION.—A Gentle- eee a ane [eee mo eee 

man who has prepared between fifty and sixty officers of | N E W AU TU M N SIL KS. —Patterns sent 

the British and East India Company's Ar AN post-free to ony part of the King lom.—SILK DRESSES 

minations at Sandhurst and Addiscombe, : FROM U. 5s. IHE FULL DRESS, to the richest Brocaded 
several popular military works, has vacancies fo > Silks at 2) Guineas. ‘ae uITe and “Company, Silk Manutac 
PUPILS. The highest references given. Apply to Mr. Sroc- turers, 192, Regent Street. Ps 


avecer, 49, Pall Mall. 
HE FRIEND OF THE CLERGY.—| NICOLL'S AUTUMNAL | PATTERNS 
—— Va - are now ready. EXCELLENCE and ECONOMY com. 
. Seen by Voluntary sea poe for ——— bined, as illustrated by the well-known Patent PALETOT, at 
‘ermanen en ns, “notex -eding 40/7. per annum,” to the Two Guineas. In England, France, or Germany, the best 
DOA RD of TRADE. —DEPARTM ENT} w idows and Orphan Unmarried Daughters of Clergymen of | talent, workmanship, and materials are secured by H. J. and 
OF SCIENCE AND ART. INSTRUCTION IN ART, the Established Church, and for affording temporary assist- | D. NICOLL, 114, 11%, 118, 120, REGENT STREET, and 22, 
Lon. | @nce to necessitous Clergymen and their Families. CORNHILL , LONDON 








ZTEC LILLIPUTIANS’ FAREWELL 


NIGHTS at the MARIONETTE THEATRE, Lowther 
Arcade, Strand. Decidedly the LAST SIX DAYS of 
the Exhibition of these Wondrous Beings; they positively 
appear in Dublin on the 3d Ocroner, by Special Invitation to 
attend the closing of the Great Exhibition ; ; their stay in Lon- 
don cannot, under these circumstances, be prolonged: Sarvr- 
Day Ist Ocronen is positively the last day. Admission, 1s. 
Open, 11 ti 1,3 till 5,and 7 till 10. 


, 
PENING OF THE SESSION OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART.— 
Marlborough House.—Tickets for the INTRODUCTORY 
LECTURES of Mr. REDGRAVE, R.A. and of Mr. WOR- 
NUM, on the 3d Ocronen, may be had gratis on application 
ata the Offices in Pall Mall. 















































saya cEsneaEEen wunieets —— 





as afforded at the Central School, Marlborough House, Tt ELECT! " ¢ PENSIONES setdatie at | 

don. The School consists of 1. A Model School—2. Special ne next ELECTION of PENSIONERS will take place on Ss mt rc amdinde 
Classes for Technical Instruction—3. A Training School fur | Te espay the 29th Novemern 1853, when 10 persons will be W EDDING Ns) ND C HR ISTEN IN GS, 
Teachers. placed on the funds. —The largest assortment of rich materials ever collected 


Contributions are earnestly solicited, and will be most | ¢ eral . TCOAT. 
‘ . H ° yw conversion into WAISTCOATS t > worn on PS€ Orca. 
gratefully received, by Messrs. Strahan, Paul, and Bates, 217, rdiaag . A 0 orn on these occa 


ee sions may always be viewed at the warerooms of H. J. and D. 
Strand; Messrs. Hanbury, Taylor, and Lloyd, Lombard | yyoor, in, 116, 118, and 120, Regent Street, and 22, Corn. 





Art Superintendent, RICHARD REDGRAVE, R.A. 

The Courses of Instruction are intended to impart system- 
atically a knowledge of the Scientific principles involved in a 
Art, especially in its relation to the useful purposes of life, A | Street; and at the Offices of the lustitution, where every | nin, London. 
limited technical appl ion of those principles is demon- information may be obt sined, be aves n Snicn ® of 10 and 5 2 
strated with the view of preparing Students to enter upon a & Basinghall Street, L a nage a ae ve ecretary, =| UT OF THE FRYING- PAN INTG 
the future practice of Decorative Artin Manufactories and asingha ~ er I , THE FIRE—wearing AIR-TIGHT GARMENTS 
Workshops, either as Masters, Overseers, or skilled Work- | | Montgomery s “ Christian Life,” a Manual of Sacred Verse, salar a a —s INTL x > ae =NTS to 
men. At the same time instruction is afforded to all who | dedicated, by permission, to her most Gracious Majesty the ov me TS BERDOE'S VENTILA’ a WATERE ROOF 
may desire to pursue scientific study without reference toa — Queen, is published, elegantly bound, price 5s. for the benefit i a OATS re si > one wn the of rain, WITHOUT CON- 
preparation for any special branch of Industry. Special | of this Charity, and may be had at the Oilices of the Institution. aaa Ng panies oe Nye age tm gg =) “ all other 

» > ' , 4 » aterproofs, and being fre ru) gar singularity, are 
Courses are arranged in order to train persons to become adapted, not merely for rainy weather, dut for general use at 







































» - \" \" » ba . ° > » ) 
Saatoreof schools cf Ar and ocnatteSchestmanteraerae. | [ NL AND BE V EN U_E- | aivtines,’yricodis: One of she langat atocks in London o 
part of general education, concurrently with writing. Somerset House, 16th September 1853. superior Overcoats of every kind, Capes, Shooting Jackets, 
For Prospectuses, aud’ further information, apply at the | STAMPS FOR RECEIPTS AND DRAPTS ON DEMAND. | Ladies’ Mantles, Habits, &c. all thorou y waterproof, W. 
h As itis found that Forms for Receipts and Drafts sent in | Bexoor, 96, New Bond Street, and 69, Cornhill, (only 


Offices, Marlborough House, Pall Mall, — 





HENRY COLE, tag a, 93 so as to be ready for us Sr I wae ae = s eo a ae 
- 0th OcroBER NeXT, are in many iostances bound in books so 4 

LY IN PLAYF Ar, ) that the Stamp cannot be impressed on the left side of the I [ARN = Y's FISH SAUCE.—E, Lazexnr 

- | iF as » parties desire. s ne operation of stamping is | o a x ‘OUs CE ‘amilies who 

WLEV! EVE 4 NTH PU BL IC DRAW ING.— \G.— ee eee eee eee cit — read re oir tar are impose <i upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 

On Sarvurpay the (th of Ocroprr, at 12 0 ‘clock, atthe | thatall pe rsons wishing to have such Forms stamped at an Fish Sauce, request purchasers to obse he that each bottle of 

Offices of the CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCI 33, Nor- | carly period, and in the place where the stamp ought properly rticle bears the name of “ Wittiam Lazexer" 

folk Street, Strand, the ELEVENTH PUBLI Dk re ING | to be placed, should SEND THEMIN PARCELS UNBOUND; | 7 the back, n addition to the front label used so many years, 
FOR RIGHTS OF CHOICE on Estates in various countics | in which ease, no delay will occur in their being stanped and | 244 signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 

will take place. All uncompleted shares (the first payment | delivered to the owners. E. Lazensy and Son's ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES continues 

being 12s. 6d. on cach share) taken prior to the final number | By orde : of the Toard to be prepared with that pecuuar care which has rendered it 

vont placed in the wheel, will be included in the advantages THOMAS KE 0G If, Secretary. so justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, eels, 

of this drawing. _ &e. and is manufactured only at their old-established Fisb 


CHARLES LEWIS GRUN EN, Secretary. Q EF F I Cc E Oo F oO R DN TA N Cc E. Sauce Waichouse, 6, Eiwards Street, Portman Square. 


NEW. ZEALAND.—¥F redk. Y Young and) & ais Wah September 1833. | TINA TOILET of BEAUTY furnishes 








‘Joint Secretaries. 














the genuine 
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The Principal Officers of her Majesty's Ordnance do | 
Co.’s Line, to follow the Northfleet, and sail the 10th | hereby give Hien that os quantity “a Kt Gs, vee Bhang | innumerable proofs of the high estimation in which 
Ocroser, embarking passengers at Gravesend.—For OTAGO, | Hospital and Artillery Clothing, Harn eather ¢ uttings, | GOWLAND'S LOTION is held"by the most distinguished pos- 





} sessors of brilliant complexions. This elegant preparation 
comprehends the preservation of the complexion, both from 
the effects of eu cous malady and the operation of variable 
temperatuic, by refreshing its delicacy and preserving the 
brightest tints with which beauty is adorned. “ Robert Shaw, 
London,” is in white letters on the Government stamp, with: 
, Pall Mall out _— none is genuine. Prices, 2s. $d. and 5s, 6d. ; quarts, 
ks. Gd 


| ADIES TRAVELLING will find the 
4 application of ROWLAND’S KALYDOR gratefally re- 
freshing in preserving the delicacy and beauty of the COM- 
PLEXION and SKIN from the baneful influence of the sun 
and dust ; disp ling the cloud of languor and relaxation, al- 
laying all irritability and heat, and immediately affording "the 


WELLINGTON and LSON, the fine, well-known, A i" | a gy mtg - “ ag 
passenger-ship DUKE OF PORTLAND, 533 tons register, sed ; SUNK» Metal, Bellows, Zine, Vin, Tools, Blank. Slab ang rire: 
tons burden, J. ALEXANDER, Commander. The superior — jy ¢y¢é Royal rw nal Woolwich, on Tes pace Ohaa 27th instant. 
qualities and commedious ac commodation of this ship have at ui o'clock in the forenoon precisely. ore ener: 
rendered her a favowmite in the New Zealand trade. Will ay t if l 14 , , 1 ae 
load in the East India Docks. For freight, passage, or fur- .. os Boag Mngt vous 10 ll 4 o'clock on the three days pre- 
ther information, apply tou Frenx. Younc and Co. at their New Catalog ay be had he Ord » OM 
Zealand Cvlonist Rooms, 9, Adelphi Terrace, Strand , Catalogacs may be had at the Ordnance 

4 — dew P = Tower of London, and Royal Arsenal, Wovolwi 


ANK OF DEPOSIT, 7, St. Martin's | Me ey wT. WEDD, tor the Secretary. 


Place, Trafalgar Square, London.—PARTIES desirous ———— ani 
of INVESTING MONEY are requested to examine the Plan R’S TABLE GLASS. CHAN iDE- 
, LUSTRES, &e.—A large and choice assortment 


of this Institution, by which a high rate of Interest may be 
"and richest designs, at moderate prices, alwa 






















obtained with perfect Security. Interest payable in January 
and July, 





ys 


of the newe 














| ; 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. | on view; also an extensive variety of glass ice dishes, ic 
. ~ . 3 aS eae ; , pleasing sensation attendant on restored elasticity and health- 
Prospectuses free on application. sce tpt mins Bey i a o 8 lass vn on sca Z large ful state of the skin. Freckles, tan, spots, pimples, and dis- 
INVESTMENT OF CAPITAL AND SAVINGS. ogee dries ioe agg econ gem Hsting orders IN) colourations, are completely eradicated by the Kalydor, and 
glass executedwith despatch. F. and C. Osinn, 44, Oxford give place to a delicat ly clear and fair complexion.” In 


’ T Mi cog Ramee ye ng : ae . 
OUSEHOLDERS LIFE ASSU RAN CE | St.; manufactory, Broad St., Uirmingham, Established i8u7. | Cases ef sunburn or stings of insects its virtucs have long been 
COMPANY, !5 and 16, Adam Street, Adciphi. - —_ EE acknowledgzed.—Price 4s 64, and 8s, 6d. a Caution 
This Company is framed to mect the desire of those who seck, JENDE S STOVES . | ~The words * Rowlands’ Kalvdor" are on the wrapper. Sold 
without speculation, safe and profitable investment for large 4 EN D E RS, : T VE: ’ and F ik E- by A. Rowtaxp snd Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London ; and 
or small sums, at a higher rate of interest than can be obtained IRONS.—Buyers of the above are requested, before | py Chemists and Perfumers. 
from the public funds, and on as secure a basis. tinally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S SHOW- --—— 
The capital of 250,000. is divided, for the convenience of ROOM 8, 39, Oxford Street (corner of Newman Street), Nos. 1 INNEFORD'S PURE FLUID MAG- 
investment and transfer, into lM. shares, of which 10s, only Newman Street, and Perry's Piace. They are the 
will be called. ; in the world, and contain such an assortincat of PEN NESTA has “5 n for ams | years sancti honed 
The present rate of interest upon the paid-up capital is 5 | : aS , RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL — emin i se See aces See ee a 
IRON MON RY, as ot b ; el re ., | medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
per cent, which will continue to be paid until a higher rate tY, as cannot be approached elsewhere, either ; ; 
can be judiciously declared. fur variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of | £eStion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
The Directors are prepared to receive applications, between | Workmanship. Bright Stoves, with bronzed ornaments and | Delicate Females, particularly ‘during Pre gnancy ; and it oe 
the hours of 10 and 4, at the Company’s Offices, 15 and 16 two sets of bars, 2/, 14s, to 5!. 10s.; ditto, with ormolu orna- | vents the Food of Intunts from turning sour during digestion. 
Adam Strect, Adelphi.” ’ | ments and two sets of bars, 5/, 10s. to 127. 12s.; Bronzed Fen- | Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an 
P R. HODSON, Secretary. ders complete, with standards, from 7s, to 3/.; Steel Fenders | Pffervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly agreeable 
mane from 2l. 15s. to G/,; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from | 2"4 efficacious, Prepared by Dixxerony and Co. Dispensing 
AFANCHESTER and | and LONDON LIFE | 21. 15s. to Tl. 7s. ; Fire-irons, from 1s. 9d. the set to 44.48. Syl- | Chemists, ‘and Gene val Age nts for the J, hondon Morse-hair 
ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION, 77, King | Yost! and all other Patent Stoves, with radiating hearth Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street London. 
ANCE AD ss d IN, 77, - > . Ang = s | 
t = . ak > nee plates. All which he is enabled to sell at these very reduced r 7 ry) > 
5 t, Manchester 3 404, W eat Strand, London. ; rges, First—From the frequency and extent of his pur- TO ME DIC IN 30) K IR THE Cc U R E OF 
ag business of this Association is that . oo te nd Sccondly—From those purchases being made ex a¥ ASTHMA, Consumption, and Coughs, was eve 
Naval, or Mil a gene ese, clusively fur cash, | with such speedy and unfailing sucecss as DR. L 
ee eS Sere: ' : ~ at Pl ’ r PULMONIC WAFERS. In every newspaper and periodical 
r > —aaanae Senay — - coum ¢ Letras pe tena ] ISH ~ COV ERS and Ik \T > W ATER in the kingdom may be seen testimonials of their wonderful 
po erg Men gg, Sis eee See ee ee DISHES inevery material, in great varicty, and of the | efficacy. To singers and public speakers they are invaluable 
promo 43 upon half-credit scale of rates newest and st recherché patterns. Tin Dish-Covers, 6s. ‘ x and strengthening the voice. They have & 
4. se teenaged children ae non-returnable or return- the set of six; Block Tin, Ils. td. to 25s. t ctofsix; clegant | ple Brsope: taste, Also, Dr. Locock’s Female Wafers, the best 
5. Policies payable to bearer. able remiums. modern patterns, 3s. to 53s. the s r iia metal, with | medicine for females. Have a pleasant taste. Price ls. 144. 
6. Whole m+ policies, be ing perfect qvsanttion payable | OF without sliver-plated handles, Cts. to 102s. the set ; Shef 20. 0d, and Ie. per box 
° ° tield-plated, 10/. to 16l. 1s, the set; Block Tin HMot-Water . 
to bearer or therwise, at moderate additional rates. . a . . 
Policic $w ithout € xtra " ates, ‘ " rons in the Militia or | Dishes, with wells for gravy, Ils. to 25s.; ritannia metal, a the FTY ye ars’ d yspepsia, nervousness, 
others, not forfeited if killed in defending the country from | ~°%: % 428-5 Sheffield pls ated, full size, 9. 10s asthma, cough, constipation, flatulency, spasins, te A 
’ ' , =] \g SS 2 s anc ” rs, hich I} suf- 
ae ces of the assignment of policies registered. al A 8 . CH A N D E L I E R S . A N D | rane Ae ribable t ad h ave bees cn a pu “pAR- 
9. Medical Referee paid by this Association. A BRAC KETS.—The increas: a and ineveasing use of | RY'Sexcellent health oring food.—Maria Jolly, ™ ortham, 
10. Age of the life assured admitted on all policies, reason. | Gas in Private Houses has induced WILLIAM 8S. BURTON | Ling, near Diss, Norfolk.”—In canis‘ers, suitably packed for 
able prvof being given. to collect from the various manufweturers all that is New and | all climates, and with full instractions—Ib. . 
11. Stamp-duty on policies paid by the Association. Choice in Brackets, Pendants, and Chandeliers, adapte! to | 4s. 6d. ; Sibs. 11s. ; 12lbs. 225. ; super refine Ibs. 228. ; 101s, 
Your-tifths, or 80 per cent, divided every five years, amongst offices, passages, and dwelling-rooms, as well as to have some The lolbs. and 12Ibs. carriage free 200 miles, on receipt 
all policy-holders entitled to profits. yoy ag a a — - se are now ON SHOW it post-oftice order. Barry vu Barry ay 
’ ro NRY 0 _—— — of his TE? VARGE ROOMS, and present, for no Y, | Street, _- yxlon; Fortaum, Mason, and Co, 182, Piccadilly; 
WILLIAM AMES MBTHICKL a ee aad | variety, and purity of taste, an unequalled assortment. They | a: liutler, 155, Regent Street; also at 4 


















































































Rati “tom are marked in plain figures, at prices proportioncte with those Upper B ke t, 5,1} Strect . Piralico. 
—— Secretary, London. | which have tended to make his Ironmongery | stabiishinic ut ss teh ns sa ~ “ = ———— 
QIR WILLIAM BURNETT'S DISIN- | {30 Gi*fGvoltcut to sintcen Guineas. nn? Me om (\IOLERA PREVENTIVE.—SIR 
WO FECTING FLUID.—tThe best concentrated “CHLO- | ~" ” . wares: 903g | JAMES MUR®AY’S FLUID CAMPHOK.—The preva- 





ae 4 a m nae a of lr = = 4 merits AMPS OF ALL SORTS A)? ND PAT- | lence of tris tatale nic rende meee CRoutng soome — 
PI Ss. . re st 4 ce s< nw 4 
poly the disinfection of a hla 4 ‘line 4 jog 4 TERNS.—The Largest, as well as the Choicest Assort- tion of the coy most tt ea dic a re > a Scotland, al 
the prevention of contagion ; the preservation of animal | ™CBt in existence o PALMER'S MAGNUM and other | jding to a letter from Lord Ponsonby, the British Ambassa 
matter from putvecrenes ; the puritication of bilge ‘water AMPS, CAMPHINE, ARGAND, SOLAR, and MODERA- | qorteonst mtit vole, to his brother the Kishop of Derry—who 
cesspools, drains, water-closcts, &c. are now so well known TEUR LAMPS, with all the latest an — = es one states that “* to his own knowledge, dissolved Camphor proved 
to the public as to render comment unnecessary. Sold at the | "eWest and most recherché patterns, in crmela, Bohemian, ‘ur Cholera, both at Paris and Germany ; 
the cure is generally effected before it is 
























to be a certain cu 





} at in giass 7 rh s at \ , t{TON'S 
Office, 18, Cannon Street, City, London ; and by Chemists, | #4 Pltin giass, or papier mache, is a WM. 8. BUR nx NS, | and, if tiken in tim 
Shipping Agents, and others, throughout the United King- | and they are — co woah < eo oe so that the patterns, possible to procure a physician—that is, in less than an hour. 
* an asd 3 9s Gd: > s. 3 | sizes, anc risca ve Instantly selec okp Ponsonsy'’s Lerrrer 
dom, in Imperial Quart Bottles, at 2s, 6d. ; in Pints, at ls. 3d. ; | PALMER'S CANDLES, Sd. a pound.—Palmer's Patent Loxp Poxsox » A eee 


Caution.— 


in Helf-Vints at 9d.; and in bulk at 6s. per Gallon . 1 “p 
ing Fluid is Candles, all marked “‘ Palmer. : I think it a solemn duty to confirm this nobleman's letter. 








Beware of imitations.—The only genuine Disinfe | A t 
sealed over the cork with the inscription, “Sir Wm. Bur- | .. is cee dean ick 0 8 per pound I found Sir Jawes Murray's Fluid Camphor by far the mos! 
nett’s Disinfecting Fluid,” and accompanied with numerous | ° ic or double WICKS ....+- tees ae sal a. | effectual preparation; a wine-glassfull every five minutes, 


piration, and a manifest deerease of 
cit 


size, 3 wic 





produced warmth, pe 

sickness and of cramps, ‘with rapid revival of spiri its and 

As a preventive s bas e aa 1 this Finid var 
n \ 


‘or its use. 
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testimonials of the hight st order, and instruction 


Hz OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND | acts Patent capi iss 











5 9% per gallon . tien 
Best Colza Oil a)  —- vantag pes inf 













PILLS, the most excellent remedies for the cure of : seg tering MS Mang 2 iia " 
Sores, Wounds, and Eruptions.—William Patterson, of Litue WILLIAM 8. BURTON HAS TEN TARGE SHOW i craving good digestion and nervous €H€TE 
Ormsby, had i . F i f eight years suffered | ROOMS, (all communicating, exclusive of the Shop, devetec against Cholera. 

Fa SS Care ane tae & Rete Oe Shes yous eaeee’ | culety ta theahaw of GEM FURNISHING IRONMON _ your obedient servant, J.T. Duxcax, M D. 


with sore arms; which ultimately tlew to, and settled in the 
legs, and the child become one mass of sores from the knees to 
the ankles. She had the best medical advice that the neigh- 





bove valuable pr — m can be procured from 
onsignee, Mr. « Barney, of North Street, 
ton, and all wholesale and retail druggists: and 


ated and Japan- 


AL 
GERY, (including Cutlery, Nickel Silve 
ranged and classi 


ned Wares, Iron and Brass Kedste 











bourhood afforded, but did not obtain the slightest rehef. fled th t purchasers may ewsily and at once make their selec- | i Lottles, 1s 
The father was finally induced to try Holloway's Ointment | “0™s- ' : ‘ — - its thro mughout the British Empi Al. “4 msi TAM ES 
and Pills; which in a few weeks completely cured her, and Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) free. The each ; with directions for use. Als ry mya er 
she has enjoyed the most excellent and unimpaired health | ™oacy returned for evcry article net a a ved of. tat FLUID Mi AGNESIA, in Rottles LE ‘D SYRUP, 
ever since. Sold by all druggists, and at Professor HoLtoway's 39, OXFORD STREET, (corn: n Street): Nos 1 | 2s. 6d. Nl tls.ewch. The ACIDULA , 





Establishment, 244, Strand, London. and 2, NEWMAN STREET; a ad i and 3 P ER RY S PLACE. | in Botu 
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GAME LIST. 


LONDON, MIDDLESEX, AND WESTMINSTER. 
(FIRST PUBLICATION FOR 1853.) 


List of Persons who have taken out GenerRAL Game CERTIFICATES at 
41. Os. 10d. each, including the additional duty of 10 percent under the 


Act of 3 Vict. cap. 17. 

Abbott, F. Jenkins, Inner Temple 
Acland, John, B.A. Lincoln’s inn, Old sq. 
Adair, Robert A. S. Esq. Audley sq. 
Adams, 8. Green Dragon, Bishopsgate st. 
Adams, Thomas, 4 Bow churchyard 
Adams, John, 20 Fore street 
Adams, James Wilder, Old Brentford 
Adamson, R. Esq. John st. Berkeley sq. 
Adcock, E. 3 Princes st. Cavendish sq. 
Addison, Dr. New street, Spring gdns. 
Aikin, Charles, 8 Southwick street 
Alder, Robert Hughes, 29 Southbank . 
Anderson, John, Esq. Green street 
Anderson, C. Esq. 9 Warwick rd. Clapton 
Anderson, Wm. Geo. Whitehall 
Andrews, Abraham, 79 Queen street 
Annesley, George, 27 Dorset place 
Appach, Reginald, 20 Bennett’s bill 
Appleyard, C. Lincoln’s inn, | New sq. 
are Joseph, Clarges street 
Arnold, Augts. Walter, Golden square 
Armstrong, R. Baynes, Inner Temple 
Armytage, Sir G. 27 Cambridge square 
Asbury, Edward, Esq. Silver st. Enfield 
Ashby, Morris, Staines 
Ashby, George, Isleworth 
Ashdown, Middleton, Denbigh street 
Ashpital, Arthur, Esq. Clapton square 
Aubrey, J. Esq. 5 Mortimer vi. Kingsland 
Austin, D. D. Norwood 
Babington, Benjamin, 11 New square 
Baddeley, John, Mims side, Barnet 
Baddeley, Capt. 5 Northampton ter. St. 

Luke 
Bagley, Charles, Fulham 
Baily, Chas. E. 3 Royal Exchange bldgs. 
Bailey, Edward, Winchester bldgs. and 

Elm grove, Peckham 
Baille, James W. Esq. Knightsbridge 
Bainbridge, Hn. 12 St. Paul's churchyd, 
Bainbrigge Wm. Arnold, Middle Temple 
Baines, Edward, 93 Farringdon street 
Baker, James, 147 Leadenhall street 
Baker, Thomas, 6 York place 
Baldry, William, jun. Twickenham 
Baldock, W. Esq. Brick lane, Spitalfields 
Ball, Sir Wm. 40 Upper Seymour street 
Ballord, Thomas, Sunbury 
Banbury, Edmund, Lincoln's inn 
Banbury, William, 77 Lombard street 
Banner, John, 57 Gracechurch street 
Banner, Edward G. 57 Gracechurch st. 
Bannerman, James, 25 Connaught sq. 








Bannister, Francis, 9 Gracechurch street | 


Banting, William, jun. Kensington 
Barber, George, 19 St. Paul's churchyd. 
Barclay, Henry Ford, 29 Mincing lane 
Baring, Wm. W. Esq. 11 Berkeley sq. 
Barker, John, 19 Hanover terrace 
Barker, George M. 4 St. James’s terrace 
Barker, Hy. B. Raymond, Middle Temple 
Barker, Chas. Great Percy st. Islington 
Barnard, Thos. Esq. 9 Great Russell st. 
Covent Garden 
Barnard, Herbert, 50 Cornhill 


Bones, John, 3 Clarendon plice 
Boniface, Wil. Esq. 29 Up. Grosvenor st. 
Boodle, Edward, Esq. 159 Albany street 
Borton, Edward, 6 Stone buildings 
Boulton, Charles, 5 York place 
Boulnoise, William, 58 Baker street 
Bovet, Charles, 2, Cornwall crescent 
Bowden, John, Earl's Court 

Bowles, Admiral, Hill street 

Bowyer, Fredevickh, Twickenham 
Bowyer, Samuel, Twickenham 

toxell, Ed. High street, Norton Folgate 
Boyd, John, 5 Friday street 

Boyle William, 28 Cheapside 

Boyle, J. W. Gloucester ct. Regent's pk. 
Brade, James, Regent street 

Bradshaw, Frank, 9 Up. Hyde Park st. 
Brand, James jun. 9 New Broad street 
Breavington, William, Heston 

Brett, W.G. Esq. 6 Stone bl. Lincoln's inn 
Bridge, Thomas Mann, Ealing 

Bridge, Charles, Middle Temple 

Bright, H. 1 Harcourt bl. Inner Temple 
Bright Benjamin, 9, King’s Bench walk 
Broadmead, T. Palpey, Gloucester gdns. 
Brodrick, G. Septs. 23 Threadneedle st. 
Broom, Herbert, Inner Temple 

Broome, Henry, 4 Cranbourne passage 
Bromley, J. Ebenezer, Commercial rd. E. 
Bromley, J. M.2 Aldermnby.& Penzance 
Broughton, R. J. Porcher, 10 Dorset sq. 
Brown, John, Cousin lane 

Brown, Richard, 11 Ironmonger lane 
Brown, Lieut.-Col. Henry, 25 Soho sq. 
Browning Thomas, Whitehall 

Bryant, Walter, 50 Edgware road 

Bryer, John, Rose Cottage, Hornseyroad 
Buckland, Charles, Northolt 

Budd, Capt. George, 13 Norfolk crescent 
Budd, Thomas H. 13 Norfolk crescent 
Budd, Thomas W. 13 Norfolk crescent 
Bullock, John Thornton, 3 Maida vale 
Bullock, T. H 
Burgess, Capt. H. Fitzroy pk. Highgate 
Burgess, Robert, Belgrave street South 
Burnell, William, Hanwell 

Burnett, James, 39 Mincing lane 

Burton, William, Willsdon 

Bush, James, Bridge house, Kentish town 
Busk, Ed. Thos. Ford's grove, Edmonton 
Butler, Charles, 142 Orway street. 
Buxton, Sir E. N. Bt. Brick la. Spitalfields 
Buxton, T. F. Evq. Brick la. Spitaltields 
Buxton, 8. G. Esq. Brick le. Spitalfields 
Buxton, T. jun. Esq. Brick la. Spitalfields 
Buxton, Chs. Esq. Brick lane, Spitalfields 


} Cairns, Hugh M‘Calmont, 5, New square 


| Carr, William, 6 


Barnes, Chas. Augustus, 48 Portland pl. | 


Barnes, William, Esq. New Bond street 
Barnett, R. Sunbury 
Barnett, Ed. Glebe pl. Stoke Newington 
Barnett, J. Church st. Stoke Newington 
Barraud, James, New wharf, Whitetfriars 
Barrett, A. W. London house, Ratcliff 
Barrett, Henry John, 30 Russell square 
Barron, Charles, Pall Mall 
Bartley, Henry, 232 Oxford street 
Bartrum, Thos. Reynolds, Brick hill lane 
Bathurst, Allen Alex. Esq.8 Grosvenor sq 
Bathurst, Henry Allen, 6 Chandos street 
Batt, William, West Drayton 
Battcock, George, Chelsea 
Baugh, Edward, Lombard street 
Baxter, Henry John, Middle Temple 
Baylis, Edward, 6 Cambridge terrace 
Baynes, Charles, 25 Portland place 
Baynes, Walter Francis, 18 Mansfield st. 
Beadon, William Fredk. 9 Stratford pl. 
Beauchamp, William, 37 Castle st. Great 
Beckett, Henry H.3 South sq. Gray’s inn 
Bedford, Chas. St. Clare, Dartmouth st. 
Bedwell, Francis Rt. Registrar's office, 
Chancery lane 
Bell, Thos. John, Westbourne terrace 
Bell, Charles, 36 Bedford row 
Benbow, Cl. Clifton, 26 Mecklenburgh sq. 
Benbow, John, M.P. 26 Mechlenburgh sq. 
Benn, Charles, Heston 
Bennett, Rowd. Mevitt, 2 New square 
Bennett, Geo. Esq. South Audley street 
Beresford, Robert, Mims side, Barnet 
Beresford, Williem, Mims side, Barnet 
Betts, James, Smithfield bars 
Berkeley, Comyns Rowland, Kensington 
Berkeley, Craven F. Esq. Farfield, Hants 
Berkeley, Ed. 8. F. Esq. 3 Bolton row 
Berkeley, Swinburne, Esq. 3 Lolton row 
Berkeley, James Thos. 12 Gloucester vil. 
Berkeley, Charles Clement, 5 New square 
Berkeley, Charles, 18 Great Russell st. 
Berkeley, Hon. Thomas M. F. Cranford 
Biggs, Edward Baron, 31 Edgeware rd, 
Billings, William, 75 Cornhill 
Bingley, Henry, Esq. Alfred Club 
Bingley, Charles Bentley, Greenford 
inny, Wm, Scott, 37 Bryanstone square 
Binny, John, 37 Bryanstone square 
Bird, James, Brook Green 
Bird, William, Brook Green 
Black, John, 29 Gracechurch street 
Blackett, James Douglas, Shorter’s ct. 
Blackburn, Edwin,.55a Upper Seymour st. 
Blanshard, Henry, 5 Upper Bedford pl. 
Blaquiere, Wm. Barnard de, Pall Mall 
liss, Henry, Hyde park square 
Blower, Thomas, 8 Steven's place, Hoxton 
Blyth, John, 15 Old London street 
Bockett, John Symonds, Hampstead 
Bond, Richard R. 51 Seymour street 






| Carbonell, Wm. 


Calder, W. H. W.18 Sussex pl. Rgt’s. pk. 
Caldwell, C. A. Esq. 3 Audley square 
Campbell, James, Beak street 

Campbell, Sir J. Charles st. Berkeley sq. 
Carr, George Sweet, 4, Paper buildings 
Carr, Ambrose Patient, Stock Exchange 
Carr, Matthew, Staines 

Old Broad street 
Moorgate street 

has. Regent street 
Carter, Alfred Bonham, Whitehall 
Castles, Thomas, Esq. 47 South street 
Cattley, Robert James, 1 Victoria street 
Catley, Griflin, 5 Clifton place 

Caton, Rich. Redmond, 21 Blandford sq. 
Cattley, H. B. 2 Paul's Bak: house court 
Caunt, Benjamin, St. Martin's lane 
Challis, Alfred, Baker street, Enfield 
Challis, William Henry, Baker st. Entield 
Challis, Charles, Baker strect, Enfield 
Charritie, General, 32 Bryanston square 
Chauncey, N. Snell, 57 Westbourne ter, 
Chapman, Daniel, Cranford 

Chapman, D. Ward, 65 Lombard street 
Chandler, Arthur, 22 Paternoster row 
Chambers, George, Russia row, Milk st. 
Charleton, Edward, St. Mary-at-hill 
Chappell, William, 39 Portland place 
Chaplyn, Henry Cleere, 53 Lincoln's inn 
Chamen, Richard T. Brompton row 
Chandler, Robert, Sunbury 

Chappell, Thos. Paley, Esq. 14 George st 
Chewton, Viscount, New Bond strect 
Chelsea, Viscount, Chelsea 

Childerston, Frederick, Warwick street 
Christmas, James, E<q. South Audley st. 
Christy, W. J. Esq. 11 South street 





Cary, Joseph, 








. Esq. Union st. Spitalfields } 


Cole, C. Nicholas, 3 Gloucester crescent 
Coleman, Joseph F. St. George's villas, 
Canonbury 
Coley, Charles W. 2 Canonbury square 
Collins, Thomas William, Sunbury 
Collins, W. A. 7 Stone buildings 
Conway, Henry Seymour, Staines 
Coney, Maj. B. Jun. United Service Club 
Cooper, John Baird, Cheequer yard 
Cooper, Horatio, Park hall, Finchley 
Cooper, Herbert 8. Park hall, Finchley 
Cooper, James, Newington green 
Cooper, J. 28 Radnor street, 8t. Luke 
Cooper, W. B. 3 Verulam buildings 
Cooper, T. Poynton, Esq. 9 Buckingham 
street, Strand 
Coombes, Henry H. 4 Fitzroy place 
Coombes, Richard, Hampton wick 
Cooke, Geo. Wingrove, Middle Temple 
Copeland, W. T. 160 New Bond street 
Corrie, Valentine B. 29 Mincing lane 
Corry, Right Hon. Henry, Hill street 
Cornwall, H. 8. Hamilton, Hampton 
Coulthurst, W. M. Esq. Streatham, Surrey 
Coulthurst, H. U. Esq. Streatham, Surrey 
Coulthurst, N. Esq. Streatham, Surrey 
Cowper, James, 52 Berners street 
Cowan, James, Abingdon street 
Cox, Algernon, Hillingdon house 
Cox, Augustus, Hillingdon house 
Cox, Henry Richard, Hillingdon house 
Cox, Alfred, Throgmorton street 
Cranby, Viscount, Eaton place west 
Crampern, John Burr, Tillotson place, 
Waterloo bridge 
Cracknell, Charles, 107 Edgeware road 
Crawshay, Sydney, Colney hatch 
Crawshay, Walter, Colney hatch 
Cross, Edward, 15 Trinity square 
Crosse, 8. Salisbury house, Edmonton 
Croft, Hugh, Lower Clapton 
Croft, Sir Archer Denman, 1 Sussex place 
Crouch, Ambrose Richard, Hampton 
Crompton, Chas. 22 Hyde park square 
Crompton, Henry, 22 Hyde park square | 
‘rompton, Mr. Justice, 22 Hyde park sq. | 
‘uerton, Henry, 35 North bank 
umberbatch, A. Carlton, Argyll street 
unnington, Thomas, Old Brentford 
‘urties, W. C. College of Advocates 
urrie, J. P. Esq. 16 Eaton place south 
urrie, M. P. St. Leonard street, Bromley 
ure, Robert Capel, 5 Old buildings 
urtis, Thos. Palmer's green, Edmonton 
‘ust, Lieut.-Col. 73 South Audley street 
Dale, KR. W. H. Esq. 9 Grosvenor square 
Dalton, Edwad,. Old Burlington street 
Dale, Joseph L. 8 Stanhope street 
Dann jun. E. 28 Upper Thames street 
Davies, Richard, Old Broad street 
Davy, H. 2 Aldermanbury, and Penzance 
Daws, George, Bedfont 
Deeds, John, Middle Temple 
De Lisle, A. J. 16 Devonshire square 
Denman, Hon. J. Great George street 
Dennis, Capt. W. W. Twyford villa, Ca- 
ledonian road 
Dennis, W. Twyford villa, Caledonian rd. 
Dimond, Chas. Jno. 10 Henrietta strtet, 
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| Dixon, Col. George, Mount street 


Cholmondeley, Joseph, 3 Nottingham pl. | 


Chowne, John Alfred, 8 Connaught place 
Chubb, Morris, 61 Moorgate street 
Claxton, W. 5 Deal st. Mile-end new town 
Clark, Thomas, Clay hill, Enfield 

Clark, Frederick James, Charles street. 
Clay, William, Twickenham 

Clay, Sir William, Bt. M.P. Twickenham 
slapham, William H. 29 Gt, Portland st. 
‘larke, Giles, Saddlers’ hall, Cheapside 
Jarke, Stephenson, 4 St. Dunstan's pas. 
‘larke, H. W.4 St. Dunstan’s passage 
Marke, Robert John, 75 Cornhill 

‘larke, Mr. John, Eccleston place 

larke Wil. H. Esq. 15, Eaton pl. South 
iF 


( 
( 
( 
( 
a 
if 
( 
Clarke, Capt. T. Army and Navy Club 


| Everington, W. 3 St. Paul’s churchyard 
| Eyre, Edwin, 22 Bryanstone square 


Clarke, Thomas T. Swakesley, Ickenham 
| 


Clarke, George, 50, Alvany street 
Clarkson, F. Scipio, 25 Great Carter lane 
Clarkson, Thos. Regent's villas, Avenue 
road, Regent's park 
Clavering, H. A. C. Esq. Denbigh terrace 
Cleobury, Thomas Mortimer, 10 Poultry 
Clifford, Charles H. Seymour strect 
Clifton, Henry, 37 Dorset square 
Cloves, Edward, 18 Endsleigh street 
Clode, Nathaniel, 78 Mark lane 
Cobb, T. Pix, 16 Old Jewry chambers 
Cobbett, Wim. jun. Sackville street 
Cockerell, Sam. Pepys, 7 Old square 
Codd, E. Septimus, Fludyer street 
Colman, Jeremiah, Cousin lane 
Colman, Edward, Cousin lane 


| Drummond, R. Esq. 17 Stratton street 
| Du Bose, John B. 57 Mark lane 





Dobree, Joseph Hankey, Esq. Sackville 
street, and Bond street 

Dodd, Henry, Wharf road, Hoxton 

Dodd, Moses, Belitha villa, Islington 

Dowdeswell, G. M. 1 Fig-tree court 

Drake, John, 9 Mincing lane 

Drake, Capt. Wm. Oxford street 


| 
Cavendish square | 
| 


Duckworth, Thomas, Finchley 

Dyke, Francis Hart, Esq. Tiluey street 
Dyke, Decimus, 2 Great Knight Rider st. 
Dyson, James A, F. 36 Carey street 
cagle, Charles John, 31 Haymarket 

ale, Thos. Piccadilly 

cagle, Hy. Westrop, Regent street 
arnshaw, W. 48 St. John street road 
ston, Charles, Notting hill terrace 
Edgar, Wm. jun. Piceadilly 

Edmonds, Leonard, Esq. Grafton street | 
Edwards, J. R. Esq. 23 Chester street | 
Edwards, Samuel, 14 Abchurch lane 
Edwards, Fred. H. 89 Gloucester place 
Fisdell, J. Hodge, Chase side, Entield 
Elder, H. W. 7 Commercial pl. City road 
Eley, Charles, jun, Heston 
Ellis, Thos. 60 High street, Whitechapel 
Ellis, William, Ashford 

Ellis, Henry E. Twickenham 

Ellis, William, Middle Temple 

Ellis, George, Bury street, }dmonton 
Ellison, G. 1. 40 Upper Seymour street 
Elwes, Lincoln, 5 Lodge place 

Erswell, Henry, 3 Pavement, Finsbury 
Evans, George, Ealing 

Everett, Henry, Middle Temple 


rer i) 





Faber, Chaz. Waring, 15 Old buildings 
Fane, RK. G. C. Esq. Upper Brook street 
arnell, Charles, Isleworth 

arnell, Joseph, 14 King st. Clerkenwell 
uquhar, Sir Minto, 6 Gloucester square 
‘arrer, Wm. J. 66 Lincoln's inn fields 
iwsett, Rich. 2 Saville row, Mile-end 
Old Town 

Fellowes, Arthur, 39 Bryanstone square 
Fell, Robert, 3 Raymond buildings 
Fenwick, Chas. R. Esq. 1 Chester place 
Fenton, Perrot, 5 Godliman street 

Field, John, Littleton 

Field, G, V. Finchley 

Field, R. V. Finchley 

Field, Benjamin, Botolph lane 

Filder, Edwad, Jones, 16 Gresham street 
Finney, Douglass, 76 Welbeck street 
Finney, John Donglas, 6 Furnival’s inn 
Fitch, William, Fulham 

Fitzroy, Hon. A. H, 42 Up. Grosvenor st. 
Fletcher, Thos. Keddey, Millwall, Poplar 
Flower, Matthew, 14 Norfolk crescent 
Foley, Lord, Grosvenor square 

Ford, George, Marsh side, Edmonton 
Forster, Percival W. New City chambers 
Forster, Edward, Esq. Alfred Club 








| Hardy, Garthorne 





Forster, John, 6 Clarendon place 

Foster, William, 4 Carey street 

Foulger, Henry, 2 Great Trinity lane 

Foulger, Robert, 5 Little Tower street 

Fowler, John, Queen square place 

Fewke, Thos. Thorpe, 84 Oxford terrace 

Fox, William, 43 Hyde Park square 

Franghiadi, Emanuel, Finsbury circus 

Fraser, William, New road, South Mims 

French, Thomas, 19 Cornwall terrace 

Frere, John, Fulham 

Frodsham, William, Change alley 

Frogley. Ralph Allen, Hounslow 

Fryer, William, Smithfield bars 

Fuller, George Arthur, 66 Moorgate st. 

Gaisford, George, Pittield st. Hoxton 

Gardiner, Thomas, Charing cross 

Garmeson, Thos. 133 Tottenham ct. rd. 

Gascoigne, Col. Ernest F. 14 Lowndes sq. 

Gaskoin, Herm. J. R. Esq. 32 Clarges st. 

Geneval, Auguste, 5 Gordon st. Islington 

Gifford, Hon. FE. Scott, Foreign Office 

Giles, Alfred, 3 Ulster terrace 

Gillett, John, Silver street 

Gittens, Thos. Tavistock hotel piazza 

Gladstone, William Kenrick, Austinfriars, 
and Highgate 

Gladstone, Robert Stewart, Austinfriars, 
and Highgate 

Gladstone, William, Old Broad street 

Glasse, William Bulkeley, 2 New square 

Goatley, John Nash, Old Brentford 

Goddard, Alfred, 28 King st. Cheapside 

Godrich, Francis, New Brompton 

Godwin, F. Davis, Halkin ter. Chelsea 

Goldthorp, Harry, Nyn, Northaw, Herts 

Golightly, T. Gildart, Esq. British hotel 

Gollyer, Josh. 13 Bedford square 

Goodale, Ferdinand, 71 High st. Aldgate 

Goodden, W. J. Esq. Piccadilly 

Goodman, William, Hampton 

Goodwin, William J. Hampton 

Gordon, Cosmo Duff, Esq. 34 Hertford st. 

Gould, John, Broad street 

Gough, William Henry, Twickenham 

Govier, George, 6 Astley'’s row, Islington 

Govett, Adolphus Frederick, Staines 

Gowlland, Peter, 34 Finsbury square 

Graham, James Davis, Cranford 

Graham, Charles James, Middle Temple 

Grainger, B. Pall Mall 

Grant, Owen Edward, Hillingdon house 

Grant de Vaux, A. RK. Esq. 4 Adam st. 
Adelphi 

Grant, Henry, Woronzo road 

Grant, William T. 4 Albert terrace 

Graves, John, Threadneedle street 

Gray, James, Hillingdon 

Gray, James, Old Brompton 

y, James, Portland place, Hackney 

satherd, Wilberforce, Esq. 20a Hill st. 

Greene, Thomas Webb, 2 New square 

Greenwood, Major J. 14 Westbourne ter. 

Greenwood, John, 51 Hamilton terrace 

Greenwood, William, Regent st. Poplar 

Gregory, G. Burrow, 6 Upper Bedford pl. 

Gregg, Thomas, Esq. Burlington hotel, 
and Bond street 

Grenfell, Chas. W. 27 Upper Thames st. 

Grey, Ralph W. Esq. Chipclase castle, 
Hexham 

Griffiths, John Evans, 7 Ossulston street 

Griffiths, Thomas, Hammersmith 

Grimsdale, William H. Uxbridge 

Grisewood, George, Finchley 

Grote, Joseph, 19 Gloucester place 

Groves, Major, Millbank Prison 

Gunning, Matthew, 98 Gloucester place 

Gurney, Daniel, jun. Northolt 

Gurney, Francis, Northolt 

Hall, Richard, 49 Coleman strect 

Hall, Cheslyn, Willsdon 

Hall, Henry, Willsdon 

Hall, C. J. 17 Tyndall place, Islington 

Hale, John R. Westgarth, 16 Old bldgs. 

Hale, John Dawson, Cattle gate, Enficld 

Halfhide, George, Coventry street 

Hamilton, Lord Clande, 19 Eaton square 

Hamilton, Edward, Esq. Grafton street 

Hanam, Robert Charles, Laleham 

Hanbury, Philip, Lombard Street 








| Hankey, Thomson, 7 Mincing lane 


Hankey, Beaumont, 7 Mincing lane 
Hannam, Edward L. Pratt street 
Hand, Capt. George, R.N. Sherrard street 
Hands, Frederick Tamas, Hammersmith 
E-q. 35 Eaton square 
Hardy, Joseph, Exq. Denbigh place 
Harwood, Josh. Warwick street 
Harry, Langley Hilton, 12 Furnival’s inn 
Harris, Robert, Feltham 
Harris, South, Staines 
Harmer, Major D. J. 49 Eastbourne ter. 
Harmar, William, 6 Redeross street 
Harrison, Frederick, 10 Beaufoy terrace 
Harrison, John, Dock st. Whitechapel 
Harris, Henry, Corn Exchange 
Harding, Sir John, College of Advocates 
Harding, J. K. 4 York pl. Portman sq. 
Hawtrey, William, 42 Bread street 
Hewetson, J. 1 Catherine ct. Tower st. 
Hawkins, John, Esq. South street 
Hawkins, Jas. 78a Great Portlond st. 
Haward, John, 60 Princes street 
Hayter, Hon. W. G. Hyde park terrace 
Hay, J. H. jun. Esq. 7 Upper Seymour st. 
ll yw ard, R. 8 Brunswick pl. Islington 
Heathcote, G. E=q. St. James's place 
Hebeler, Bernard R. 15 York place 
Hebbert, C. T. Esq. 1 Chester place 
Helps, Thomas Wms. Deau’s yard 
Henderson, Henry, Hadley 
Henderson, G. Power, 96 Gloucester pl. 
Hennessy, Maurice, Esq. 41 Conduit st. 
Henfry, William, 19 Lincoln’s inn fields 
Herbert, Josh. New Palace yard 
Hermon, Richard, 65 Welbeck street 
Heseltine, William Keale, Laleham 
Heward, Thos. 8. Esq. 56 Grosvenor st. 
Hewetson, jun. Henry, 55, Wood street, 
and Ilford, Essex 
Hewetson, Henry, 55 Wood street, and 
Ashdon, Essex 
Iewetson, Francis Yates, 55 Wood street, 
and Ashdon, E-sex : 
Hickley, Thomas Allen, 6 Sise lane 
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Hickling, Benjamin Wigg, Noble street 
Hicks, George Allan, 17 Somerset street 
Hill, Christopher, 47 High st. Aldgate 
Hill, Chs. H. Canonbury tower, Islington 
Hill, Samuel, 2 Francis villas, Canonbury 
Hilleray, Gustavus E. 5 Fenchurch bldgs 
Hilliard, William Edw. Cowley house 
Hinton, Mr. Thos. Lambert,OrientalClub 
Hitchcock, Rd. C. 14 Westbourne villas 
Hoare, John Gurney, Hampstead 
Hoare, Joseph, Hampstead 
Hoare, Richard, Hampstead 
Hoare, Francis, Hampstead 
Hodgson, Christopher, Dean’s yard 
Hedgeon, Christr. George, Dean’s yard 
Hodgson, Jas. Stewart, 8 St. Helen’s pl. 
Hodgkinson, F, O. 54 Upper Seymour st. 
Hogarth, John Rayer, Kensington 
Hogarth, Thos. 60 Bartholomew close 
Hoghton, Aubrey Alex. 7 Abbey road 
Holdsworth, J. Easterbrooke, 1 Alpha pl. 
Holland, Wm. Harris John, King street 
Holland, John, Fulham 
Holland, John, Fenchurch st. and Epsom 
Holden, Benjamin, 10 Old Quebee st. 
Hollis, Thomas, Esq. Oxford street 
Holt, William, 50 St. John’s Wood rd. 
Holt, Hy. John st. East India rd. Poplar 
Holmes, Wainman, 199 High st. Shadwell 
Hooper, Richard, Thavies inn 
Howitt, Matthew, 229 Holborn 
Hood, Thomas, 18 Earl Street 
Hooper, Joseph John, Grove, Highgate 
Hope, Charles, Fenchurch street 
Hopkinson, Sir Charles, King street 
Horwood, M. Albion rd. Stoke Nwngton 
Howell, Frederick, 16 Queenhithe 
Howes William Henry, 26 Mincing lane 
Howell, Thomas, Ruislip 
Huddleston, John 5. Holloway 
Ilue, John William, 9 Bedford square 
Hully, Peter, 6 Grove terrace 
Humby, Charles, Pall Mall 
Hunt, Samuel, Harmondsworth 
Hurst, Robert IH. 2 Mitre ct. Fleet st. 
Hutchinson, George, 12 Watling street 
Hyde, Henry, 6 Montagu street upper 
Irving, George Charles, Windham Club 
Irwin, James, Esq. 3 Mill street 
Jack, Charles, Buck hill park, Enfield 
Jackson, William, 38 Leadenhall street 
Jackson, Robert Edmund, Esq. Brook 
street, and Wellington, Somersetshire 
Jaffray, Arthur W. Esq. 28 Eaton equare 
Jaffray, William, 7, Great St. Helens 
James Edwin, 3 Inner ‘Temple lane 
Janvrin, Fred. Wm. 16 Devonshive sq. 
Jarret, John, 38 Harley street 
Jarvis, John, Turnwheel lane 
Jarvis, John, 6 Circus road 
Jeaffreson, Henry, 2 Finsbury square 
Jeffrey, William, Foubert’s ni he. 
Jervis, John Jervis, 11 New square 
Jenkins, Abel, Esq. 8 New inn 
Jenkinson, Hy. T. J. 23 Old buildings 
Johnson, Matthew C, 31 Stanley street 
Johnson, John J. Esq. 12 Chesham pl. 
Johnson, William, Sherrard street 
Johnson, John Ed, New bridge street 
Jones, Henry, Llanerchrugog hall, Den- 
bigh, and Middle Temple 
Jones, John, Spring field, Upper Clapton 
Jones, 8. E. 2, Paul’s Bakehouse court 
Jones, Hy. Dervich, Esq. 23 Soho sq. 
Jones, Harvey B. 49 Montagu square 
Joy, Thomas Musgrove, Sloane street 
Joyner, John, Eltham, Kent 
Judkins, Jos. R. 28 Devonshire street 
Karslake, John Burgess, Middle Temple 
Keen, Frederick, Hanworth 
Kemp, John Young, 4 Stone buildings 
Kennedy, James, | Bayham terrace 
Kenah, Lieut.-Gen. Thos. Albemarle St. 
Kenyon, Benjamin, Harefield grove 
Kettle, John Lucena Ross, 2 New sq. 
Key, John, Esq. 14, Chester street 
Kinlock, Charles, 29 Gracechurch st. 
King, Sir Rd. D. Albany, and Bolton st. 
King James, St. James’s street 
King, Chas. New Cottage farm, Enfield 
Kingdon, Richard, 3, Lawrence lane 
Kindersley, Rd. C. 18 Hyde Park sq. 
Kindersley, the Vice-Chancellor, 
Hyde Park square 
Kirkham, Arthur L. Finchley 
Knapp, Charles, Middle Temple 
Knevett, George, Isleworth 
Knight, George, Chelsea 
Knox, William Worsley, 21, Old square 
Kolle, J. H. Tottenham 
Laing, Samuel, M.P. Abingdon street 
Lamb, Robert, Harefield 
Langton, H. J. 227 Upper Thames st. 
Lane, William, 4 Bedtord place 
Lane, John, Wenlock road, Hoxton 
Lancaster, C. W. Esq. 151 New Bond st. 
Lascelles, Col. Charles F. R. Upper Gros- 
venor street 
Lascelles, Claude G. W. Kensington 
Lascelles, Edwin A. Kensington 
Latham, Edward, 17 Kent terrace 
Lausdell, George, 84 Watling street 
Law, Philip, 31 High street, Aldgate 
Lawson, Wilfred, Twickenham 
Lay, John Gooddall, Savage gardens 
Lay, John Watson, Savage gardens 
Lazenby, William, Ealing 
Ledgard, Henry, 6 Bedford place 
Leeming, Henry, Middle Temple 
Leech, John, Notting hill terrace 
Lemon, Edward, Palmer’s gn. Edmonton 
Lewis, William John, Esq. Royal mews 
Lewis, George, Esq. Royal mews 
Ley, Robert, 1 Victoria street 
Lidderdale, Charles H. Clapton terrace 
Lightfoot, Thomas, Old Burlington st. 
Lightfoot, H. W. 1 Orsett place 
Lindsay, Alex. 78 Gloucester terrace 
Linklater, James Harvie, Sise lane 
Lloyd, William Jones, Lothbury 
Lock, Joseph, Lowndes square 
Lockner Chris. Pelly, Warwick rd. villas 
Logie, Wm. D. Manor terrace, Bromley 
Love, James, Hornsey road 
Love, Martin, High st. Stoke Newington 
Lowe, H. Esq. 18 Half moon street 
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Luckyn, Edward, Enfield 


Lulham, T toadside, Whitechapel 
Lupton, Jolin, 53 Bread street 
Lyons, George J. 64 Gloucester terrace 
Maberley, Col. W. L. 15 Manchester sq. 
M‘Intosh, David John, 24 Tavistock sq. 
Magenis, F. R. Esq. 13 Grosvenor place 
Maitland, Duncan, 7 Red Cross street 
Maitland, Frederick Chas. Jermyn street 
Malkin, Arthur Thos. 21 Wimpole street 
Mantell, Thos. Augustus, 20 Duke street 
Mansell, Edward, Old Brompton 
Mann, Thomas, Woodberry vale, 
Newington 
Manners, Arthur, Rutland gate 
Manson, Edward, Ning street 
Maples, Frederick, 6 Frederick's place 
Marshall, Thomas, Heston 
Marshall, G. Cross lane, St. Mary-at-hill 
Marshall, C. 65 Church lane, Whitechapel 
Martyn, C.C. Esq. Whitehall gardens 
Martelli, Chas H. A. 35 Eastbourne ter. 
Martin, Alfred, Rood lane 
Martin, Wm. Henry, 25 Edward street 
Marchant, William, Regent street 
Marriott, George, Great Chapel street 





Stoke 


| Masters, Edward, 12 Mark lane 


| 











Mason, Henry, Esq. 6 Chapel street, 
Berkeley square 
Master, George, Esq. 22 Duke Street 
Matthews, J. P. Esq. 29 Gerrard st. Soho 
Matthews, Robt. Hughes, 37 Up. Geo, st. 
Maxwell, William, 32 Bell yard 
Mayo, Capt. J. P. Army and Navy Club 
May, Thomas, Middle Temple 
M*‘Leod, John, Reform Club 
M‘Leod, Jos. Addison, 16 Old London st. 
M‘Teggart, Charles, Stanley street 
Meacher, John, 76 Oakley square 
Meader, Thomas B. C. Hammersmith 
Merrick, Thomas Henry, Sunbury 
Mereweather, James, Greenford 
Merry, William Daniel, Twickenhain 
Meredith, Samuel, 126 Fenchurch street 
Meredith, Charles, 8 New square 
Mercer, Robert Wyatt, West Drayton 
Meryou, Lewis Haddock, 3 St. Mary axe 
Meyrick, Edward 8, Esq. Queen street 
Meyer, James, Forty hill, Entield 
Midlane, M. Wemyss, Hammersmith 
Mills, George, Ealing 
Mills, Francis, Spring gardens 
Mills, Edward, Lombard street 
Miller, J. Fisher, 82 Basinghall street 
Miller, J. Harrison, Great Ryder street 
Millar, 8S. Smith, Silver street, Enfield 
Millar, John, Oak house, Enfield 
Milner, Denniss, 10 Taviton street 
Minassi, Constantine, 15 Cambridge st. 
Mitchell, William, Enfield highway 
Mitford, Robert H. Hampstead 
Molesworth, B. North hill, Highgate 
Montgomery, A. Esq. 8 Chestertield st. 
Monteith, Maj.-Gen. 47 Gloucester place 
Moore, Wm. Price, 10. Gt Knt. Rider st. 
Moody, William, 6 King’s Bench walk 
Moore, John, Harlington 
Morgan, John, Amen corner 
Morgan, Edward, 8 Trafalgar place 
Morgan, Edwin, Old Chapel house 
Morgan, Edward, Haretield grove 
Morgan, Stephen, Haretield grove 
Morten, J. Garret, Mare street, Lackney 
Mortimer, Alfred, 1 Fleet street 
Morris, Charles, Esq. 45 South strect 
Moss, John, 7, Greville place 
Mostyn, William, Cork street 
Mostyn, Thos. Piers, 39 Berners street 
Munro, Sir Thomas, 17 South street 
Mure, James, 20 Gloucester place 
Neal, Samuel, Brook street, Clapton 
Neal, William, Brook strect, Clapton 
Needham, F. Manning, 41 Gloucester sq. 
Needham, J. Manning, 41 Gloucester sq. 
Nelson, George, Esq, 10 New inn 
Nevill, R. H. Esq. 29 Up. Grosvenor st. 
Newall, Wm. Johnstone, 3 Crown court 
Newman, John, Chase side, Edmonton 
Newman, James, Esq. 24 Soho square 
Newman, Charles, jun, Harlington 
Newsome, Benjamin, 29 Gloucester road 
Newport, Daniel Christopher 
Newington, William, Kensington 
Nicholas, George, 3 Abchurch lane 
Nicholson, G. Stewart, Godliman street 
Nicoll, Henry Jno. Hyde park gate 
Nicoll, Donald, Albany 
Nichoils, J. J. 32 King William street 
Nind, B. W. Church ct. Clement's lane 
Norris, James, Isleworth 
Norris, William, Isleworth 
Norton, Daniel, Uxbridge 
Nutman John, Northolt 
Oakley, W. 72 High street, Whitechapel 
Oddie, John, €5 Portland place 
Oldfield, Elisha, Esq. Motcomb street 
Otter, Charles, Middle Temple 
Ovey, Riehard, 48 Avenue road 
Owen, Robert Briscoe, 71 Old Broad st. 
and Beaumaris, Wales 
Paget, Rt. Hn. Ld. Alfred, Berkeley sq. 
Pain, Wm. Esq. 19 Maddox strect 
Painter, James, 41 Berners street 
Painter, Richard Rudd, Warwick street 
Parkinson, John, 66, Lincoln’s inn fields 
Parrell, Walter, 5 Harrington square 
Parkinson, J. King st. St. James’s sq. 





| Pownall, ¢ 





Phipps, 8. sq. Lower Belgrave street 
Phillips, U'. Chs. 44 Lincoln’s inn fields 
Phillips, Daniel, Bedfont 

Pickersgill, John, 31 Tavistock square 
Piercey, George, 15 Twyford st. Islington 
Pinckard, Geo. H. 99 Great Russell st. 









Pitcher, Robert Samuel, St. James’s st. 

Pittman, William, Kirby st. Hatton gdn. 
Pollock, Junins, Bedfont 

Ponsouby, Hon. Frederick, 3 Mount st. 





Poole, R. 5 Laburnham ter. Kingsland 








Porthouse, ‘hos. 10 Northampton sq. 
Porter, Kt. Syddal villa, Tollington park 
Pott, John, Stanwell 

Potter, Samuel, 36 King street 
Pouncey, Gilbert, Finchley 


Pouncett, Rothwell, North pl. Cumber- 
land market 

Powell, G. Esq. 8 Beaufort bldgs. Strand 

Powell, Fred. Fenchureh street 

Powell, Henry, Fenchurch street 

larles, Kensington 

Poynder, Wim, Henry, 5 Wigmore street 

Praed, Winthrop M. 189 Fleet st. 

Praed, Bulkley John M. 189 Fleet street 

Pratt, Richard, Twickenham 

Pratt, is, 2 Gloucester crescent 

Preedy, « nu, 16 Brecknock crescent 

Price, George William, 57 Mark lane 

1, Weybeards, Haretield 

! ifield wash, Enfield 

, Queen's rd. Walworth 

New Cavendish street 

rt, 7 Old buildings 

rthur, Brick lane, Spitalfields 
homas B. 5 Godliman street 

i, William, 16 Queenhithe 

, Charles FE. 11 Chester place 

iw, Henry T. 46 Harley street 

tavenshaw, Ed. C. Esq. 59 Conduit st. 















ho, 6 











Raw, D. B. 6 Ning Edward ter. Islington 
Read, John, Dugdale hill, South Mims 
Rees, George, Feltham 


Rees, George Owen, Cork street 
Reeve, Capt. John, Mount street 


Reeve, Philip, 4 Lincoln's inn fields 
Reeves, J. Ro 11 King’s Arms yard 
tcdmond, Francis, Hampstead 

Reid, Robert, E-q. 13 Eaton place 
Reynolds, J. J. 22 Threadneedle street 


Rhodes, James, 21 Lombard street 
Rhodes, Thos. W. M. Esq. Muswell hill 
tickards, 8S. Acton 
ichardson, Edward, Giltspur street 
“ce, Edm. 74 George st. Portman sq. 
liver, Warwick street 
! ip, 44 Guildford street 
Richards, J. E. 15 Warwick road villas 
Riddell, T. A. Albion rd. Stoke Newington 
Riddell, Fras. HU. 23 Old buildings 
Ridley, Geo, Sam. 14 Mincing lane 
Ridley, Oliver Mat. 57 Wimpole street 
Ridley, G. E<q. Charles st. Berkeley sq. 
onathan, 17 Mark lane 
» Richard, 77 Wood street 
toake, Hen. No. 1 Mile-end rd. Stepney 
Roby, John Henry, Brook green 
Robinson, Anthony G. 64 Mark lane 
Robinson, John W. 3 Muscovy court 
Robinson, Lt.-Col. J. G. 21 Montagu sq. 
Robertson, E. L. Esq. 11 Pall Mall east 
Roberts, Sir T. Il. Bt. Conservative Club 
Robertson, William, Old Swan wharf 
Robson, G. Y. 16 Eastbourne terrace 
Robson, John, 7 Clarence terrace 
Rochfort, J. D. Esq. 80 Eaton place 
Rogers, Wm. Old Burlington street 
Rolt, Thos. Fras. 5 Gt. Cumberland pl. 
Romaine, W. G. 4 Harcourt buildings 
Romilly, C. Esq. 29 Wilton crescent 
Rook, George, 1 Tanfield court 
Rose, J. 143 Roadside, Whitechapel 
Rothschild, Sir Anthony, New court 
Rougemont, John Fras, Stock Exchange 















| Rudd, H. sen. Palmer’s green, Edmonton 


Parnther, Robert Geo. Esq. 5 Grafton st. | 


Parke, Rt. Hon. Baron, Park street 
Paris, Charles, Esq. 17 Bolton street 
Pardy, George, 2 Great St. Helen’s 
Patteson, William, 270 High Holborn 
Paul, Aubrey J. D. Esq. 217 Strand 
Pearson, Michael; 7 Red Cross street 
Pearson, John M. 15 Old Jewry chmbrs. 
Peacock, M. B. Southwood la. Highgate 
Peacock, Robert Wm. 3 Stanhope street 
Peacock, F. Esq. 18 Craven street, Strand 
Peel, Lieut.-Col. M.P. Twickenham 
Pepler, Joseph, Bathurst street 

Pepin, Henry H. Berners street 
Percival, Chs. Spencer, Esq. 16 Wilton st. 
Perceval, Spencer, York street 

Peto, James, Heston 

Phelp, Wm. Edward, Sherrard street 
Phelps, Samuel, 8 Canonbury square 


| 





Rudd, I. jun. Palmer’s green, Edmonton 
Russell, Cecil Henry, 77 Harley street 
Russell, Lord Francis, 1 Lyall street 
Russell, Lord John, Chesham place 
Rusbrook, Chas. 9 King street, Holborn 
Rutter, Charles, Hillingdon 
Ryder, Wm. Dudley, Esq. 9a Davies st. 
Salkeld, Joseph, 14 Upper Woburn place 
Salmon, Robert Green, Hayes 
Sanderman, A. G. 15 Hyde Park gardens 
Sandham, Capt. Henry, Pall Mall 
Sandland, Robert, Regent street 
Saunders, Edward, Cannon street west 
Sawyer, James Mansell, Hampton 
Saxby, J. 19a Spencer street, Islington 
Scott, Hon. Col. 79 Eaton square 
Scott, Charles, 24 Ely place 
Scovell, George, Esq. 34 Grosvenor place 
Seaton, George, 18 Park street 
Sedgwick, Rev. L. 14 Westbourne place 
Sellwood, Mr. H. 49 Upper Grosvenor st. 
Scllis, Wm. John, 46 Berners street 
Sewell, Isaac, Stamford hill 
Sewell, Isaac William, Stamford hill 
Sharp, Edward, 2 Verulam buildings 
Shaw, Richard, 10 Clifford's inn 
Shackle, Thomas jun. Hayes 
Sharland, R. 39 Bishopsgate st. within 
Sherborn, William, Bedfont 
Sherborn, Francis jun. Bedfont 
Sherbourne, John 8. Finchley 
Shore, Abraham, 11 Addle street 
Shurman, Robt. 13 Cottage grove, Mile- 
end Old Town 
Shuttleworth, F. 13 Old Jewry chambers 
Sibthorpe, Capt. R. Chester street 
Sibthorpe, G. T. W. 3 Lower Berkeley st. 
Silva, John Joseph, 35 Crutchedfriars 
Simpson, George, Hayes 
Simpson, Major Frederick Jobn, 43 York 
street, Portman square 
Simpson, John, 10 Henrietta street, Ca- 
vendish square 
Simpson, W. H. 21 Gloucester place 
Skeggs, J. F. Edmonton 
Skingley, George Deeks, St. James’s sq. 
Skirrow, Walker, jun. Middle Temple 
Sladen, St. Barbe, Park stre. t 
Smart, Newton R. 55 Lincoln’s inn fields 
Smart, R. W. H. 56 Lincoln’s inn fields 


? 


(Saturday, 


Smith, Henry, Weybeards, Harefield 
Smith, Charles G. Spring street 


| Smith, James, 24 Westbourne grove 
| Smith, William Gregory, Fenchurch st, 


| Stephens, 8. J 


Smith, Arthur, 105 Upper Thames street 
Smith, George, Esq. Conduit street 
Smith, Edward, Piceadilly 
Smith, Charles Manley, 1 Hare court 
Smith, William John B. Middle Temple 
Smith, Charles, 123 Holborn 
Smith, Rich. B. Huxley farm, Edmonton 
Smith, T. Mosdell, Hammersmith. 
Smithers, Henry, 29 Gracechurch street 
Snewing, Charles, 3 Alpha place 
Snook, Thomas Edwd. Millwall, Poplar 
Snow, George, 107° Kingsland road 
Soams, Edward K. 123 St. John street 
Somes, Joseph, 53 Cornhill 
Sotherby, Capt. E. 8. Portugal street 
Sotherby, C. W. H. Esq. Lowndes street 
South, Thomas, jun. Sunbury 
Southby, Philip, 33 Cambridge terrace 
Spenceley, J. 281 Roadside, Whitechapel 
Speneely, William, Sloane street 
Spofforth, Markham, Park street 
Squire, Peter, Hampstead 
Stavyg, George, 3 Leicester square 
Stapleton, W. IL, 8 Braganza villas, Ca- 
nenbury 
Stallard, W. H. 








15 Great St. Helen's 








Stanley, Edward, Esq. 14 Grosvenor sq. 
Stanley, E. J. Esq. 14 Grosvenor square 
Stanley, John, jun. Fore st. Edmonton 


unwell 

y jun. Uxbridge 

. Robert A. Harmondsworth 

Stephenson, Sussex V. 6 St. George's pl. 

Stewart, Robt. Esq. 19 Chester terrace 

Stephenson, H. F. Esq. 6 St. George's pl. 

Stewart, J. Burwood place, H. P. 

Stewart, Duncan, Burwood place, H, P, 

Stead, F. 26 Upper Montague street 

» Charlotte st. Portland pl. 

Stephenson, A. K. Paper buildings, Inner 
Temple 

Steele, Adam R. Willsdon 

Stephens, Wm. Old Brompton 












Stibbard George D. 35 Leadenhall street 
Stone, Geo. Heston 

Stone, Geo. J. 26 Cambridge street 
Streét, Wm. J. 69 Lincoln's inn fields 


Streeton, Friend Ed. Hampstead 
Stuart, In. Vice-Chancel. Lincoln's inn 
Stuart, D. Lincoln's inn 

Stuart, John, jun. Linceln’s inn 

Swann, Wm. Queen square 

Sweetland, C. F. B. 2 Alderman’s walb 
Tail, Thos. 8 Catherine court 

Talbot, A. Esq. 22 Down street 

Tay, Wm. 35, Great Chart st. Hoxton 
Tayler, Rd. Heston. 
Taylor, C. Esq. Club chambs. & Bond st. 
Taylor, Wm. H. Esq. 5 Brook Street 
Taylor, J. HW. 10 Old square 

esdale, J. M. Fenchurch strect 
rriere, . indham Club 
iistlethayte, A. T.100, Westbourne 
tistlethwayte, Arthur HL. Chels 
sompson, Ge e H. Colney hatch 
ompson Jas. Colney hatch 
homas, S. 15 Upper Seymour street 
homson, B. Win. Esq. 254 Oxford st. 
howton, Capt. T. 6 Dover street 
homas, Charles Evan, Park strect 
horne, Charles, Besborough street 
Thorogood Wm, 22 Sussex street 
Thrupp, Henry J. Esq. George street 
Tilyard, Wm. Highgate 

Tilyer, Richard B. Harmondsworth 
Tindall, Chas. Jas. 4 Clement's lane 
Toby, I. Chelsea 

Tomes, J. 37 Cavendish square 

Took, Al. Inverness terrace, Bayswater 
Torrens, Capt. F. 14 Norfolk strect 
Towgood, IH. 35 Woburn place 
Townsend, Chas. H. Esq. 3 Orchard st. 
Tracy, John M. Hampstead 

Trew, John W. 41, Southampton street 
Trelawney, H. B. Esq. 30 Hertford st. 
Trevelyan, W. B. 5 King’s Bench walk 
Trilleo, Thos. Hammersmith 

Trist, Geo. Old Broad street 

Tucker, Wm. Ealing. 

Tudor, IH. 46 Westbourne terrace 
Tudor 8. High street, Bromley 
Tunaley, Chas. 1 Milbrook place 
Turner, Sir E. P. 22 Westbourne street 
Twynan, F. 3 Charlotte row 

Urwick, R. Foster lane, Cheapside 






ter. 


‘ 
I 
} 
1 
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| Usher, Thomas D. Esq. Suffolk street 


Vallé, F. Esq. 21 Haymarket 

Vallance, H. Esq. 20 Essex street, Strand 
Vansittart, Capt. 170, New Bond street 
Vardon, Frederick Chas. 15 Dorset sq. 
Vardon, A. Hangar lane, Tottenham 
Venables, Joseph I. Cambridge square 


| Venables, John, 34 High street, Aldgate 


Vernour, Stephen Chas. 5 Gray’s ina sq. 

Vicars, Ed. Hadley High Stone, Soute 
Mims 

Vigers, James, Saffron hill, Holborn 


| Wagstaff, William, 45 Westbourne ter. 





Waghorn, Samuel, White Webbs, Enfield 
Waddilove, Edward, 17 Gloucester pl. 
Wakley, James Goodchild, Haretield pk. 
Wakley, Thomas, Huaretield park 
Wakley, Richard, Harmondsworth 
Waldezgrave, Hon. G. 26 Portland place 
Walker, George Alfred, St. James's place 
Walker, Nicholas, Pitfield street, Hoxton 
Walker, Charles, Chase lodge, Enfield 
Walker, R. O. 21 Bedford square 
Walker, Edwin C. 2 Alderman’s walk 
Walker, J. Southgate house, Edmonton 
Wall, James C. 103 St. John st. Smithfield 
Walford, Robert Crook, Hillingdon 
Walmsley, Sir J. 101 Westbourne ter- 
Walmesley, Philip, Parliament street 
Walmesley, Richard, Brompton 
Walford, A. C. Park field, Potter's bar 
Walford, H. H. Park field, Potter's bar 
Waller, Horace, Warnford court 
Walsh, Sir John, 28 Berkeley square 
Warner, Robert, 8 Jewin crescent 
Watkins, Wm. Esq. 13 Wilton crescent 
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Watson, Horace, Esq. Whitehall place 

Watson, Capt. 14 Great Cumberland pl. 

Watson, a Kensington 

Watts, Ww illiam, Esq. 28 Davies street 

Wavell, Gen. Arthur G. Kensington 

Webb, Henry, 15 C lement’s inn 

Webb, Thomas, Mile-end road, Stepney 

Webb, Chas. King William street 

Webb, Frank, Parliament street 

Webber, A. Esq. 47 Upper Baker st. and 
Davies street 

Webster, Benj. Old Brompton 

Wells, Wm. Brook Green 

Welsh, J. T. 1 Mornington place 


Young, 











| Younge, Edwd. 
| Younge, James A. 
Alex. Jos. 3 Bartholomew lane 
Ysase, Manuel G. de, 


| LIST of PERSONS being 


TIFICATES are taken out at 1. 7s. 6d. 
each, including the 
10 per cent under the 
17 (Schedules A and B), 


Carter, Geo. 
Graves, Threadneedle street, for Gos- 


field manor her x. 


7 Stone buildings Clark, P. 74 Tig gh street 
5 Inner Temple lane Clarke, Geo. 
Clayworth, J. 


Club chambers lisby, J. 2 Breeknock place 
socks, J. Kensington 
.oa Fr ASSESSED ‘ook, James H. 78 Holborn bridge 
SERVANTS for whom GAME ywper, Fredk. 16 Portman place 


( 

( 

{ 
CER- Cc 
( 
additional duty of { 
Cc 


Act of 3 Vic. ¢ umming s, Sam. Clapton 
davis, Jas. 3 Poultry market, 
Gosficld, Esse * Davis, Notting hill 
‘ E x—by John Dean, Fredk. 32 Newgate street 


Donovan, Geo 








t, Me yt bone 
0) Albany street 
75 Gracechureh street 


‘roten, Wm. Little Sussex place 
roton, Sophia, 21 Westbourne place 


292 Oxford street 





931 


Payne, John, 1 Oxford market 
Philips, Geo. 5 Red Lion passage 
Pigott, Ann, 63 Newgate market 

Priest, Hen. 11, Great Marylebone street 
Putman, Fred. 3 Market street 

Pybus, Hen. 23 Newgate street 

Raggett, Rt. 1 Upper King street 
Richardson, Fred. 34 Threadneedle st. 


Rice, Messrs. Brothers, 81 Goswell road 
Ridge, Josh. 3 Holloway terrace 


Robinson, Rd. Kensington 

Rudd, C. H. 1 Clarence pl. Regent's pk, 
Russell, Chas. 38 Haddington strect 
Seales, John, 43 Haymarket 

Speed, Jas. 18, New st. Covent garden 


Leadenhall 


Wellum, H. King-bury Cc Edmonds, M. I lenhall k 
ae ummings, Robt. Barr hill, Giv: by - as, 28 ulenhall market 
Weethresty : oe 1 - 2s — Thomas 1 horpe -_ 3 ahen Een fo Edwards, J. 19 Newgate street Sprigens, G. T. Leadenhall market 
Lo my J. Holly hill, Entield Barr Hill, Givan, Ayrshire . Rustace, Edw, F, 22 Newgate street Stapleton, Wm. Staines 
Whatte y, Geo. 36 Bryanstone square Donald, Jas. 13 Eaton place—by Robert Seat, _ ony j hill Stradley, Ben. Ship tavern passage, 

Tha 2 a St. George st. St. € rg E teid, Esq. 13 Eaton place, for the Fenn, ( 1as. 27 Frith street, Soho Leadenhall market 
Wheen, .' °3 3 * seorge’s E. | manor of Cony, Kinloch, and Gar- Fisher, Jas. 303 Oxford street Stubbins, Thomas, 7 Arabella row 
.- cel : ri M. Duk +f t vatt 3 e ; Fisher, J. Duke street, St. James's laylor, John, 2 Tylers court 

nitehead, strec ly. — . Foot, Wm. Twickenham Taylor, Wm, 35 Little Pulteney street 
| Land, Chas, Wrotham, K« by Jona- pr ateateeanig wo 2 Sumenay oe 
—_ We H eG sry tle street | than Rigg, 17 M wk L —* 1, Wee. Frank, J. Ship tavern passage, Leaden- | Todd, John, High street, Kensington 
bw A. 1 T.2 oy “ B t < + . = tham hill, and Stanstead, Kent hall market : Todd, W. and J. 16 Lamb 5 Conduit st. 

y iting w. ‘iti See . road stree | Mackenzie, Alex. 13 Eaton place—by Frewin = 2 High Holborn lodd, J. and Co. 10 Queen's row 
La ee i; id 1 1 | Robert Reid, ” Esq. 13 Eston place Fricker, Thos. : adenhall market Townsend, H. 16 Charles st. St. Jamee’s 
Wannabes se ; ‘30 Lin * tn” an field for the manor of Cony, Kinlo h and Fuller, Mary A. 64 Poultry market, New- Tucker, Ww —. 287 Strand 
bs ed, G High! re . = = ry ad Garvatt ? ° gate market Vaughan, W. Poultry market, Leadenhall 

go; win ‘ + 4 mt r. s igtor . - 4 . [e 
Witsoe Wm. Esc "Gr Sestte ri. : ‘ Milam, Wm. Twickenham—by Sir Wm. Fuge, Eliza, Chelsea Ww ullis, Mary, Swallow place 

rigram, 4. »= a ‘ square Clay, Bart. M.P. for Twickenham Gamer, Thomas Betts, Little Chelsea Walters, John T. 15 Melville terrace 
Wild, J. ix — sia “ad | and Teddington. : . Gill, Wm. Poultry market, Leadenhall Weatherley, Edwd. 30 Newgate street 
Wild Win. 7 8 L, — Nichol, Adam, ‘Laleham—by the Earl of Gose “ n, Francis, Brompton, Middlesex Welch, Edwd. 5 Camden broadway 
Williams, G. L. 26 Loni bard street | Suen Ser the oe ~ Green, Rt. 1 Portman street Whitehouse, John, Church st. Hackney 
Williams, jun. J. Broad street ean, for the manor of Laleham. ( “yO - hn, 37 CC ? 

harman tea | Raymond, Geo. Abington manor. Cam- cai 1, Dan. 83 Connaught terrace Whitfield, John, 37 Lamb's Conduit at. 
eg or le |" bridgeshire—by John Forster, E-q, Hale, Chas. Hampton wick Willard, George, Triangle, Hackney 
Williams, - . Ke ield Gur Ehdeuten waner > ey Hall, Ch 52 Albemarle street Woolcott, I. 30 Little Newport st. Soho 
Williams, oo lade te New Town Sax, Henry, Beech cott awe. St. Prter’s Ilames, Kd. 51 New Bond strect Made up to September 12, 1853. 
hey Alfred N ws ie ntford St. Alban’s—by Edward J. W illiams, Harris, Hen. 49, Duke street, Manches- By order of the Board, 
a Ss, é iread, we ren ore j “ oe 4 ve s, » 1 . P ~ -retar 

Filliame, ; ; of Enfield, for the manor of Beec! ter equan c, SESS, Soueay. 

Ce he Talc ‘ Peon a —_— hill eae Gr = N ok i te { : .. ae Hill, John, 51 Charles st. St. Margaret Inland Revenue Office, Somerset House 
? Alt otte i vs ° " ’ gee 1 " r | 

= ard ag og ov neal * Wright, Joseph—Assessed servant to C. Mil. Ja n, Y ingerford market =... > - 

Willoughby, Thos. 11 aC unningham pl Jovet, for manor of Little Thurlow, “2 Pg : Pn ay suest Tr) . PERALTUSS. » 

t Ve schoo hall —> wae. | Suffolk - Hird, Wm. 69 Fore street The Commissioners of Inland Revenuc 
Wilson, J. Cuckoo hall farm, Edmonton ees aga ee 2 ee “padi vw, Chris. 7 Poultry market, Leaden- hereby give notice, that every person 
Wilson, Charles, 157 Leadenhall Street LIST OF PERSONS LICENSED TO hall : taking killing, or pursuing game, with- 
Wilson, Richard, 74 Old Broad street DEAL IN GAME, Howard, Eby nezer, Ship tavern passage, ut first obtaining a certificate, incurs a 
Wimbush, Henry, Esq. 3 I ilkin street | Adams, Lewis, 30 Elizabeth street Leadenhall market vo nalty of 20/, and is also liable to be 
Wing, Thomas, W. E q- Pieeadilly Allwright, William, 51 Rathbone place Hull, Chas. Notting bill 
Witham, Henry, 8 Gower strect Ames, George, 2 Blenheim terrace Ilunt, Thos. 2 Grafton stre 
Withall, W illiam He nry, Parliament st. | Artis, Ch ile s Dillon, 16 Motcomb street Hunt. r, Maria, 

Wood, Edward, Ealing Atley, William, Kensington Leadenhall market 


Ealing | 
‘ulham 


Wood, George, 
Wood, James, 
Wood, James Templeton, 6 New square 
Wood, John, Oxford square 

Wood, Henry, Esq. 18 Craven st. Strand 
Wood, Thos. Esq. 18 Craven st. Strand | 
Wood, Joseph Carter, Victoria street | 
Wood, J. jun. Victoria street 

Wood, Barnes, Es« q- 31 Half Moon street 
Wood, Fred. West Smithfield 









Beavan, T 
Jeazcley, 
Bedford, 
Bedford, 











Bainbridge, 
Bailey, John, jun. 113 Mount Street dach 


Baker, Sam. 


Mary, 


sage, Gracee 





John. 61 Newe 
. 3 Tan 

Bellett, 7. Ship tavern passage, Leaden- 
hall market 








Uxbridge Jac ~oe 





and Chas. Half-moen pas- Jer nings, Jas. 23 
hurech street Jennings, J ‘pk Wim. 23 \ 
83 White Rose ct. Coleman st. Joshua, John, 13 Copthall court 


John, 8 Portsdown terrace Keene, Jas. 64 Coleshill street 
4, Moreton terrace 
Hackney 


hemp, G. 1 
King, I. Church street, 
Knight, 8. 25 Fore street 
Lambell, J 


ate market 
Newgate market 


ass, 
Pp 


Ship tavern 


Ed. 60 Newgate market 

Thos. 8 Albion place 

Newgate street 
Newgate street 


»*hn, 119 Fore strect 


surcharged in double the amount of the 
t certitic te-duty. 
passage, Any personin pursuit of game refusing, 
on being duly required, to produce his 
certificate, or to permit the same to be 
read, or a copy thereof to be taken, or re- 
fusing to declare his true name and place 
of residence, also incurs a penalty of 202. 
Gamekeepers are desired to take no- 
tice that a certificate at the rate of 1/. 7s. 
6d. will not authorize any person to kill 
game beyond the limits of the manor for 
which he is deputed; and, in order that 
a certificate at such a rate of duty may 


Woodhams, Jas. Jamaica Coffeehouse 4 Bolton, T. Paved alley, Newgate market Lock, Wm, Leadenhall market protect a gamekeeper, it is requisite, not 
Woodfull, I. = ‘ity Re eat tory, Barbican Bowron, J. 3 Newcastle place Luckie, H. 84 Great Portland street only that he should be deputed by some 

Ww oodhouse, . HL. Bedford hotel piazza | Bowen, H. 66 George street, Portman sq. Marsh, John, Ship tavern passage, Lead- lord or lady of a manor or repute d manor, 
Woolbert, F.T. 12 L jncolu's inn fields. brooke, H. D. Leadenhall market enhall market but also that such deputation should be 
Wright, Geo. A A Southam we on bldgs. Brooks, R. keley street Martin, Arthur, Lower Eaton street registered with the Clerk of the Peace 

Wright, Thos. 13 Russell plac Broome, F. 10 Neweate street Mason, E. 5 Chapel street west, Mayfair or the gamekeeper will be liable to be 
Wright, Robert J. P. Clapton equ are | Burgess, 8. W. 30 Upper George strect Mortimer, S. Brompton, Middlesex — surcharged in double the duty of 4/. Os. 
Wrottesley » Hon. E. B. 5 Pall Mall east Bur ugh, J . Kensington Mould, Chas. 5 Store street l0d. and also to be prosecute d by any 
Wyman, Edwd. J. Enfield wash, Enfield | Burton, C. 37 Paddington street Newton, Jermh. 136 Tottenham ct. road common informer for the penalty of 201. 


Wyman, Hen. 122 Fore street 

Wynne, Llewlyn, 10 Cunningham place 
Wyville, Marmaduke, Esq. 13 Chester st. 
Yates, E. jun. 30 Compton ter. Islington 
Yorke, the Hon. E. Thos. 124 Park st. 


Byrne, J. 
Byrne, I. 
Caister, F. 


re , Post Svo,. cloth, 7s. bd. 
HE OL D Hol SE BY THE RIVER. 
By the Author of ** The Owl-Creek Letters.” 
“It reminds us of some of Washington Irving's best 
apers, With the graver, sweeter tone of Hawthorne. 
tis one of those books which it is impossible to put 
down without perusing from first to last.”— Dispatch. 
London : Cuarman and Haut, 193, Piceadilly. 
CHEAP EDITION OF SIR E. BULWER 
LYTTON’S NOVELS AND TALES. 
Ina few days will be published, price 4s. cloth, 
i 4D: the Last of the Saxon Kings. 
By Sir Epwarp Buiwer Lyrrox, Bart. M.P. 
With a new Preface and Frontispiece. 
LUCRETIA, in the press, will complete the Series. 
London : Carman and Hat, 193, Piccadilly. 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOKS for TRAVELLERS. 


New anv Curaprr Issvur 


J[A%DBook—tTRav EL-TALK. 3s. 6d. 
| ANDBOOK—BELGIUM AND THE 
RHINE. 5s. 
SAVOY, and PIEDMONT. 7s. 6d. 
] ANDBOOK— NORTH GERMANY, 
I ANDBOOK—SOUTH GERMANY 
and the TYROL. 9s. 
AND THE 
PYRENEES. 9s. 
i ANDBOOK—SPAIN, 
ANDBOOK—NORTH ITALY AND 
FLORENCE. 9s. 
TUSCANY, and the PAPAL STATES. 7s. 
I ANDBOOK—CENTRAL ITALY ‘and 
JANDBOOK—SOUTH ITALY AND 
NAPLES. Lis. 
}{ANDBOOK — DEN MARK, NOR- 
WAY, and SWEDEN. 12s. 
I ANDBOOK—GREECE and IONIAN 
ISLANDS. (Nearly ready.) 


I ANDBOOK—SWITZERLAN 
HOLLAND, BELGIUM, and the RHINE. 9s. 
P{ANDBOOK— FRANCE 
BDBO DALUSIA, 
HAND BOO K—CENTRAL ITALY, 
ROME. (Just ready.) 
P{ANDBook—EGyPt and THEBES. 
HAx DBOOK—RUSSIA & FINLAND 
Joun Mu RRAY, ‘Albeumate Street. 


Chelsea N« 
14 Rufford'’s row, 


Carr, B. Bull-he ad p 188, 
Clarke, Michael R. 7 


rman, Jas. 93 Bis! 
Offer, Thos. 
Owens, —— 
Leadenhall market 
Parsons, Wm. 


Islington 
elsea 

Newgate street 
pring street 


iopsgate 
, Lamb’s Conduit street 
7A Ship tavern 


£9 South Audley street 


N.B.—It is the intention of the Com- 


t. without 
missioners of Inland Revenue to publish 


passage, in a separate list the names and resi- 
dences of all persons surcharged i a de vmuble 
duty for sporting without certilicates. 


Just published, price 7d. sewed, 


CHAMBERS’S EDINBURGH JOURNAL. 


PART CXVII, 


for OCTOBER. 


Containing Nos. 505 to 508. 


Price One Shilling, faney boards, 


CHAMBERS’S REPOSITORY OF 
AMUSING TRACTS. 


INSTRUCTIVE ANDO 


Votvme VI. 


CONTENTS + 


41. IRISH TOURS AND TOURISTS in 1853. 
42. THE TRIAL OF CHARLES I, 

43. MAUD THE SORCERESS. 

44. A VISIT TO HOLLAND. 


No. 


No. 45. THE SEARCH for Sir JOHN FRANKLIN. 
46. CONSTANCIA DE GONSALVO. 

1GRO & the MONTENEGRINS. 

48. SPIRIT OF THE ILIAD, 





Engraved Title, and Contents of Vols. I. to VI. may be had of the Booksellers, price One Penny each. 


Part XII. 


just issued, containing Nos, 45 to 48, price 


Price Sixpence, paper cover. 
’ ’ 


CHAMBERS’S POCKET MISCELLANY. 


VOLUME XXII. 
W. and R. CHAMBERS, 3, 


Bride Court Passage, 


To be completed in Twenty-four Volumes. 


Fleet Street, London, and 339, High Street, 


Edinburgh; and Sold by all Booksellers. 





MURRAY'S RAILWAY READING. 

Just ready, with Wood-cuts, feap. Svo. 1s. 

x gal GUILLOTINE. ‘An Historical 
Essay. By the Right Hon. Joun Witson Croker, 
Reprinted from ** The Quarterly Review.” 

The former Volumes of this Series are: 
LOCKUART’S ANCIENT SPANISH BALLADS. 
HOLLWAY’S MONTH IN NORWAY. 

LORD CAMPBELL’S LIFE OF LORD BACON, 
WELLINGTON. By Jutes Maurer. 

DEAN MILLMAN’S FALL OF JERUSALEM. 
LIFE OF THEODORE HOOK. 

LORD MAHON’S STORY OF JOAN OF ARC. 


HALLAM’S LITERARY ESSAYS AND CHA- 
RACTERS. 
THE EMIGRANT. Bey Sir F. B. Heap. 


WELLINGTON. By Lord EvLLesmMers. 

MUSIC AND DRESS. By a Lady 

LAYARD’S POPULAR ACCOU NT of ---ahieaes 

BEES AND FLOWERS. By a Clergym 

LORD MAHON’S HISTORY OF THE ae “P a 

ESSAYS FROM THE 7/MES. FIVE.” 

GIFFARD’S DEEDS OF NAVAL DARING. 

THE ART OF DINING. 

OLIPHANT'S JOURNEY TO NEPAUL. 

THE CHACE, THE TURF, AND THE ROAD. 
By Nimnop. 

JAMES’S FABLES OF -£SOP. 

To be followed by: 

BEAUTIES OF BYRON: PROSE AND VERSE, 

A SECOND SERIES OF ESSAYS FROM THE 
TIMES. 

THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. By Sir J. G. Wine 


| Kixson.+Jomn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Just published, Twenty-ninth Edition, price 3s. 
FE AMILY PRAYERS. By the late 
Haxry Tuoryton, Esq. M.P. 

London: T. Harcuarp, 187, Piccadilly. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


‘lee COLONEL. By the Author ot 
** The Perils of Fashion.” 

“The author of this interesting novel has fully 
redeemed the promise held out by the former pro- 
duction from the same talented pen. The present 
volumes bespeak, like her former work, a thorough 
acquaintance with fashionable life, the follies of 
which are touched with a caustic hand. The plot is 
admirably calculated to keep the reader balanced on the 
tip-toe of expectation ; the dialogues are carried on with 
great smartness and spirit, the scenes are well imagined, 
and exe cuted with much graphic power, and the moral 


is excellent.”—John Bull. 
YHARLES AUCHESTER. 
Svols. 


Dedicated to the Right Hon. B. Disraeli. 

“ The life of an enthusiast in music, by himself. The 
work is full of talent. The sketches of the masters and 
artists are lifelike. In Seraphael all will recognize 
Mendelssohn, and in Miss Bennette, Miss Lawrence, 
and Anastase, Berlioz, Jenny Lind, and another well 
known to artist life, will e ~ & be detected. To eve ry 
one who ec ares for music the volumes will be a de- 


lightful study.” — Britannia. e 
LLEFORD: a Family History. 
3 vols. 


By the Author of ** John Drayton.” 


Hurst & Buiackett, Publishers, Successors to Hexny 


Corsurn, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 
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UARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. CLXXXVI.—ADVERTISEMENTS for the 
forthcoming Number must be forwarded to the 
Publisher by the 28th, and BILLS for insertion by the 
30th InsTANT. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CC.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS intended for 
insertion are requested to be forwarded to the Pub- 
Kishers before Sarurpay the Ist of Ocroner. 
ndon : Loneman, Brown, and Co. 39, 
Paternoster Row. 
R. THACKERAY’S new Periodical, 
“ THE NEWCOMES,” Illustrated by Ricuarp 
Dov se, will be published on the Ist of October. 1s. 
Brapsvry and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


Just ready, 
IR CHARLES NAPIER ON INDIA, 
& LORD DALHOUSIE’S MISGOVERNMENT. 
Cuartes Wesrerton, Hyde Park Corner. 











8vo. cloth, 6s. 


FRENCH 
COOKERY. 


Simplified for the benefit of the most unlearned. 
London: Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, with Illustrations, = 
in 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, 
HE HOMES OF THE NEW WORLD. 
Impressions of America. By Freprika Bremer. 
Artuve Hatt, Viratvue, and Co, 25, Paternoster Row. 





Just published, 2 vols. post 8vo. price 1/. 1s. 
AKFIELD; or Fellowship in the East. 
By Pounsanee. 
London: Loneman and Co. Rugby: Crossiey and 
BILLiNGTon. 


Uniform with the above, Third Edition, in 12mo. 


rice 3s. 6d. 
R. EDWARD HUGHES'S SELECT 
SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH POETRY, for 
the Use of Schools and Private Reading. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 











\fR. BENTLEY has this day published 


the SECOND EDITION of the new work upon | 


the DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES, entitled THE 
FRONTIER LANDS of the CHRISTIAN and the 
TURK. By a British Resident of Twenty Years in 
the East. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Map and Illustration, 28s. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF 
AM SLICK’S WORKS. 
SAM SLICK, the CLOCKMAKER. is. 
THE ATTACHE, SAM SLICK in ENGLAND. 5s. 
The LETTER-BAG of the GREAT BRITAIN. 2s. 6d. 
Ricnanp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 
HE NEW VOLUME OF BENTLEY’S 
RAILWAY LIBRARY. 
Early next week, price 1s. 
JOHN DRAYTON, the Liverpool Engineer. 
Also, published this day, 
SALAD FOR TH sOLtTaRy. By an Epicure. 


Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 











“*¢ (\HRISTIE JOHNSTONE’ is one of 
the best little novels of our time. Once read 


it will live in the memory, and we venture to say will be 
read more than once.” —Eraminer. 

“In ‘CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE’ is compressed 
more of thought, pathos, humour, and character than 
goes to the furnishing forth of many tons of ordinary 
fiction. The last pages close like a strain of solemn 
music. Especially admirable are the scenes of New- 
haven life, which have a vividness and reality hardly 
inferior to Scott’s pictures in the ‘ Antiquary.’ ”"— 
Spectator. 

At DE Library, in 2 vols. u 
HARLES DELMER. Second Edition. 
By a Distinguished Writer. 

** A work of genius.” —Eraminer. 

** A remarkable work.” — Spectator. 

** A book of remarkable merit.”— Morning Post. 

“* A very clever book.” — Britannia. 





“ A perfect gallery of political portraits.”-—John Bull. 
“* Written with graphic power and ecloquence.”— | 


Globe. 
Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF 
yk. ALBERT SMITH'S 


I. 
THE ADVENTURES OF MR. LEDBURY. 33s. 6d. 
I. 
THE MARCHIIONESS of BRINVILLIERS. 3s. 6d. 
m1, 
THE FORTUNES of the .” hens FAMI- 
r. 3s. 6d. 


ai. 


Iv. 
PICTURES of LIFE at HOME and ABROAD. 1s. 


v. 
COMIC TALES and SKETCHES. 1s. 
Ricuarp Beytiey, New Burlington Street. 


(\OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY | 


MAGAZINE. Edited by W. Harrison Atns- 
wortn, Esq. 
Contents for Ocroprr. No. CCCXCIV. 
The Military Resources of Russia. 
An Event in the Life of Lord Byron. By the Au- 
thor of **‘ The Unholy Wish.” 
Professor R. C. Trench. 
Discovery of the Blue Grotto in the Isle of Capri. 
A Day at the Barricades. 
The Chinese Revolution. 


Tales of my Dragoman. By Basil May. 


Wine Adulterations and Duties. By Cyrus 
Redding. 
Resignation. By W. Brailsford, Esq. 


The Pair who Lost their Way; or the Day of the 
Duke’s Funeral. By Charles Mitchell Charles. 
Heury Wadsworth Longfellow. By Sir Nathaniel. 

Chronicles of a Country Town. Part IT. 


Carman and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 
®* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 





WORKS. | 





THE SPECTATOR. 
NEW WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHAPMAN. 


Will be published Srprember 30th, 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
NEW SERIES, No. VIII. 
CONTENTS : 
1. Religion in Italy. 
2. The Progress of Fiction as an Art. 
3. Partnership with Limited Liability. 
4. The Book of Job. 
5. — Claims of Languages: Ancient and Mo- 
ern. 
6. German Mysticism in the Seventeenth Century. 
7. The Universal Postulate. 
8. The Progress of Russia. 
9. 10. 11. 12. Contemporary Literature of Eng- 
land, America, Germany, and France. 





*,* Advertisements intended for insertion must be for- 
warded to the Publisher immediately. 


TINT OTD pa TAIT 
THE TWIN SISTERS: A NOVEL. 
By Lucy Fietp, Authoress of “ The Two Friends.” 
3 vols. post 8vo. cloth, l/. lls. 6d. 
(September 30th. 


THE RELIGION OF THE HEART. A 


Manual of Faith and Duty. By Leiou Hunr. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth. 
[September 30th. 





SECOND EDITION, REVISED, OF 


al yyy , y ’ , TO 
A RETROSPECT OF THE RELIGIOUS 
| LIFE OF ENGLAND; or the Church, Puritanism, 
and Free Inquiry. By J. J. Tayter, B.A. Large 
| post 8vo. cloth. 


| 





[September 30th. 





_ rr 
THE POSITIVE 
AUGUSTE COMTE,. 
by Harerer Marrineav. 
cloth. 


2 vols. large post S8vo. 


[Nearly ready. 


y vy ’ 

A SYSTEM OF MORAL 

By Lavrence P. Hickox, Author of ‘ Rational 
Psychology.” Royal 8vo. 12s. 

[Now ready. 


| THEISM, ATHEISM, AND THE P0- 
| PULAR THEOLOGY. Sermons by Turopore 
Parker, Author of *‘A Discourse of Matters per- 


taining to Religion,” &c. An accurate Portrait of 





PHILOSOPHY OF | 


Translated and Condensed | 


SCIENCE, | 





[September 24, 1853, 





THE 


BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 





LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S MEMO. 
RIALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF CHARLES 
JAMES FOX. Vols. I. and II, 8vo, 28s, 


THE DUKE IN THE PENINSULA. 
LARPENT’S PRIVATE JOURNAL IN THE 
PENINSULA. Second Edition. 2 vols. 21s, 


ADY LOUISA TENISON’S CAS- 
TILE AND ANDALUCIA. Imperial 8vo. with 
numerous highly-finished Engravings and Illustra- 
tions on Wood. 52s. 6d. 


L 


THE FRONTIER LANDS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN AND THE TURK. By a British 
Resident of Twenty Years in the East. 2 vols. 8vo, 
Map and Illustration. 28s. 


MRS. THISTLETHWAYTE’S LIFE 


OF BATHURST, BISHOP OF NORWICH. 
8vo. 21s. 
DE SAULCY’S DISCOVERIES IN 


THE BIBLE LANDS, IN 1850-51. 2 vols. 8yo. 


with Map, 30s, 


MRS. COLIN 
IN THE MISSION, 
3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


MACKENZIE’S LIFE 


CAMP, AND ZENANA, 





| 


| TUCKERMAN’S MENTAL 


TRAITS. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


POR- 


; MRS. MOODIE’S LIFE IN THE 
} CLEARINGS VERSUS THE BUSH. Post 8vo. 
| 10s. 6d. 

| THE ABBE MICHON’S’' RELI- 


GIOUS JOURNEY IN THE EAST, IN 1850-51. 
| 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


EARL GREY’S COLONIAL POLICY 
| OF LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S ADMINISTRA- 
| TION. Second Edition. 2 vols. Svo. 28s. 


CAYLEY’S PONY PILGRIMAGE 


| THROUGH THE PENINSULA, 2 vols. 15s. 


the Author, engraved on Steel, will be prefixed. | 


Large post 8vo. cloth, 9s. (Price to Subscribers to 
** Chapman's Quarterly Series,” 5s.) 
[Now ready. 


TEN SERMONS OF RELIGION. 


By Tueoporre Parker. Post 8vo. cloth, 8s. 
y 3 
[Vow ready. 


SECOND EDITION OF 


r ’ , . 

A HISTORY OF THE IWEBREW 
MONARCILY, from the Administration of Samuel 
to the Babylonish Captivity. 
Newman, formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Ox- 
ford, and Author of ** The Soul: its Sorrows and 
Aspirations,” &c. Large post 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


Series,” 5s.) 
SECOND EDITION. 
PHASES OF FAITH; 
Or Passages from the History of my Creed. By F. 
W. Newman. With an additional Chapter on the 


[Now ready. 


HAPSBURG AGAINST ITS OWN LIEGE 
SUBJECTS. By F. W. Newmay, Professor of 
Latin at University College. 1s. 

[Now ready. 


(THE BRIDESMAID, COUNT  STE- 
| FHEN, ond OCHER POEMS. By ManrC. Huu. 





[Now ready. 


POEMS. 


By Anya Biackwe.t. Fcap. 8vo. cloth. 


A HISTORY OF THE SESSION 1852. 


53: a Parliamentary Retrospect. Feap. 8vo. 
[Nearly ready. 


THE PUBLIC FUNCTION OF WOMAN: 
aSermon. By Turopore Parker. Post 8vo. 6d. 
[Nearly ready. 


London: Joun CHarMan, 142, Strand. Edin- 
burgh: MacLacuian and Stewart. Glasgow: 
JoserH Mitzter. Liverpool: Henry Youna. 





By Francis WILLIAM | 


(Price to Subscribers to ‘* Chapman’s Quarterly 


[ Now ready. | 


Character of Christ, and a Reply to the “* Eclipse of 
faith.” 2s, 


THE CRIMES OF THE HOUSE OF | 


[Nearly ready. 


KAYE’S ADMINISTRATION OF 


THE EAST INDIA COMPANY, 8vo. 21s. 


LORD MAHON’S LETTERS AND 
WORKS OF THE EARL OF CHESTERFIELD. 
5 vols, 8vo. with Portraits. 56s. 


MAJOR STRICKLAND’S 


TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS IN CANADA. 2 
vols. 21s. 
HENRY ST. GEORGE TUCKER'S 
MEMORIALS OF INDIAN GOVERNMENT. 
8vo. 16s, 


MISS COSTELLO'S MEMOIRS OF 


MARY OF BURGUNDY. Post Svo. 10s. 64. 
| 


CROWE’S GREEK 


Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


“MR. EYRE 
AND THE TURK. 


/ REV. R. W. BROWNE'S HISTORY 


OF ROMAN CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 8vo. 
12s. 


MESSRS. AUSTEN AND RALPH'S 


LIVES OF THE LAUREATES, 8vo. lis. 


| 

CAPT. THE HON. HENRY KEP- 
PEL’S VISIT TO BORNEO. Second Edition. 
Royal 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 24s. 


“DR. FORSTER ON THE APOCA- 


LYPSE. 8vo. with Tabular Harmony. Ls. 


MUFFLING’S PASSAGES 


MY LIFE, Second Edition. 8vo. l4s. 
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